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CHAPTER LI. 


‘* While bloomed the magic flowers we scarcely knew 
The gold was there. But now their petals strew 
Life’s pathway.” 


‘* And yet the flowers were fair 
Fed by youth's dew and love’s enchanted air.” 


THE cool evening air beating on Joyce’s flushed cheeks calms 
her as she sets out for the walk that Barbara had encouraged 
her to take. It is an evening of great beauty. Earth, sea 


and sky seem blended in one great soft mist that, rising from 
the ocean down below, floats up to Heaven, its heart a pale, 
vague pink. 

The day is almost done, and already shadows are growing 
round trees and corners. There is something mystical and 
strange in the deep murmurs that come from the nesting woods. 
The wild sweet coo of the pigeons, the chirping of innumerable 
songsters, and now and then the dull hooting of some blinking 


owl. Through all, the sad tolling of a chapel bell, away, away in 
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the distance, where the tiny village hangs over the brow of the 
rocks that gird the sea. 


‘* While yet the woods were hardly more than brown, 
Filled with the stitlness of the dying day, 
The folds, and farms, and faint green pastures lay 
And bells chimed softly from the grey-walled town. 
The dark fields with the corn and poppies sown, 
The dark, delicious dreamy forest way, 
The hope of April for the soul of May, 
On all of these night’s wide soft wings swept down.” 


Well, it isn’t night yet, however. She can see to tread her 
way among the short young grasses down to a favourite nook of 
hers, where musical sounds of running streams may be heard, 
and the rustlings of growing leaves make songs above one’s head. 
Here and there she goes through brambly ways, where amorous 
arms from blackberry bushes strive to catch and hold her, and 
where star-eyed daisies and butter-cups, and delicate faint- 
hearted primroses, peep out to laugh at her discomfiture. But 
she escapes from all their snares, and goes on her way, her 
heart so full of troublous fancies that their many wiles gain 
from her not so much as one passing thought. 

The pretty, lovely May is just bursting into bloom. Its pink 
blossoms here, and its white blossoms there, mingle gloriously, 
and the perfume of it fills the silent air. 

Joyce picks a branch or two as she goes on her way, and 
thrusts them into the bosom of her gown. 

And now she has reached the outskirts of the wood, where the 
river runs, crossed by a rustic bridge, on which she has ever 
loved to rest and dream, leaning rounded arms upon the wooden 
railings, and séeing strange, but swect things in the bright 
hurrying water beneath her eyes. 

She has gained the bridge, and leaning languidly upon its 
frail ramparts, lets her gaze wander afield. The little stream, 
full of conversation as ever, flows on unnoticed by her. Its 
charm seems dead. 7Zat belonged to the old life, the life she 
will never know again. It seems to her quite a long time since 
she felt young, and yet only a few short months have flown since 
she was young as the best of them, when even Tommy did not 
seem altogether despicable as a companion, and she had often 
been guilty of finding pleasure in running a race with him, and 
covering him, not only with confusion, but armfuls of scented 
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hay when at last she had gained the victory over him, and had 
turned from the appointed goal to overwhelm the enemy with 
merry sarcasms. 

Oh, yes, that was all over—all done. An end must come to 
everything, and to her lightheartedness an end had come very 
soon. Zoo soon, she was inclined to believe in an access of 
self-pity, until she remembered that life was always to be taken 
seriously, and that she had deliberately trifled with it, seeking 
only the very heart of it—the gaiety, the carelessness, the ease. 

Well, her punishment has come. She has learned that life is 
a failure after all. It takes some people a lifetime to discover 
that great fact, it has taken her quite a short time. Nothing 
is of much consquence, and yet—— 

She sighs and looks round her. Her eyes fall upon a distant 
bank of cloud overhanging a pretty farmstead, and throwing 
into bold relief the big rick of hay that stands at the western 
side of it. A huge black crow standing on the top of this, is 
flapping his wings and calling loudly to his mate. Presently he 
spreads his wings, and with a creaking of them like the noise of 
a sail in a light wind, disappears over her head. She has fol- 
lowed his movements with a sort of lazy curiosity, and now she 
knows that he will return in an hour or so with thousands of 
his brethren, darkening the heavens as they pass to their 
night’s lodging in the tall elm trees. 

It is good to be a bird. No care, no trouble, no pain! A 
short life and a merry one. Better than a long life and a sorry 
one. Yes, the world is all sorrow. 

She turns her eyes impatiently away from the fast-vanishing 
crow, and now they fall upon a perfect wilderness of daffodils 
that are growing on the edge of the bank a little way down. 
How beautiful they are! Their soft, delicate heads nod lazily 
this way and that. They seem the very embodiment of graceful 
drowsiness. Some lines, lately read, recur to her, and awake 
within her memory. 

‘* T wandered lonely as a cloud, 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A crowd of golden daffodils, 


Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” 


They seem so full of lazy joy of unutterable rapture that they 
22* 
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belie her belief in the falseness of all things. There must surely 
be some good in a world that grows such charming things— 
things almost sentient. And the trees swaying above her head, 
and dropping their branches into the stream, is there no de- 
light to be got out of ¢#e? The tenderness of this soft, sweet 
wood in which perpetual twilight reigns, enters into her and 
soothes the sad demon that is torturing her breast. Tears rise 
to her eyes: she leans still farther over the parapet, and drawing 
the pink and white hawthorn blossoms from her bosom, drops 
them one by one into the hasty little river, and lets it bear them 
away upon its bosom to tiny bays unknown. Tears follow 
them, falling from her drooping lids. Can neither daffodils, nor 
birds, nor trees, give her some little of their joy to chase this 
sorrow from her heart ? 

Her soul seems to fling itself outward in an appeal to Nature, 
and Nature, that kind mother of us all, responds to the un- 
spoken cry. 

A step upon the bridge behind her! She starts into a more 
upright position, and looks round her without much interest. 

A dark figure is advancing towards her. Through the grow- 
ing twilight it seems abnormally large and black, and Joyce 
stares at it anxiously. Not Freddy, not one of the labourers ; 
they—the latter—would be all clad in flannel jackets of a light 
colour. 

“Oh! is it you ?” says Dysart, coming closer to her. He had 
however, known it was she from the first moment his eyes 
rested on her. No mist, no twilight, could have deccived him 
for 

‘* Lovers’ eyes are sharp to see. 
And lovers’ ears in hearing.” 

“Yes,” says she, advancing a little towards him and giving 
him her hand. A cold little hand, and reluctant. 

“T was coming down to Mrs. Monkton with a message—a 
letter—from Lady Baltimore.” 

“This is a very long way round from The Court, isn’t it?” 
says she. 

“Yes; but I like this calm little corner. I have come often 
to it, lately.” 

Miss Kavanagh lets her eyes wander to the stream down 
below. To Zhis little spot, of all places! Her favourite nook! 
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Had he hoped to meet her there? Oh zo; impossible! 
And besides, she has given it up for a long, long time, 
until this evening. It seems weeks to her now since last she 
was here. 

“You will find Barbara at home,” says she, gently. 

“JT don’t suppose it is of very much consequence,” returns he, 
alluding to the message. He is looking at her, though her 
averted face leaves him little to study. 

“You are cold,” says he, abruptly. 

“Am 1?” turning to him with a little smile. “I don’t fee/ 
cold. I feel dull, perhaps, but nothing else.” 

And, in truth, if she had substituted the word unhappy 
for dull, she would have been nearer the mark. The coming of 
Dysart thus suddenly into the midst of her mournful reverie has 
but served to accentuate the reality of it. A terrific sense of 
loneliness is oppressing her. All things have their place in this 
world, yet where is evs ? Of what account is she to anyone? 
Barbara loves her; yes, but not so well as Freddy or the 
children. Oh, to be frst with someone ! 


‘*T find no Spring, while Spring is well-nigh blown . 
I find no nest, while nests are in the grove ; 
Woe’s me for mine own heart that dwells alone, 

My heart that breaketh for a little love.” 


Christina Rosetti’s mournful words seem to suit her. In- 
voluntarily she lifts her heavy eyes, tired by the day’s weeping, 
and looks at Dysart. 

“You have been crying,” says he abruptly. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


‘* My love has sworn with sealing kiss 
With me to live—to die ; 
I have at last my nameless bliss, 
As I love—loved am I.” 


THERE is a pause. It threatens to be an everlasting one, as 
Miss Kavanagh plainly doesn’t know what to say. He can see 
this. What he cannot see is that she is afraid of her own voice. 
Those troublesome tears that all day have been so close to her, 
seem closer than ever now. 

“ Beauclerk came down to see you to-day,” says he, presently. 
This remark is so unexpected that it steadies her. 

“Yes,” she says, calmly enough, but without raising the tell- 
tale eyes. 

“You expected him ?” 

“No.” Monosyllables alone seem possible to her; so great is 
her fear that she will give way and finally disgrace herself, that 
she forgets to resent the magisterial tone he has adopted. 

“He asked you to marry him, however?” There is some- 
thing almost threatening in his tone now, as if he is defying her 
to deny his assertion. It overwhelms her. 

“Yes,” she says again, and for the first time is struck by the 
wretched meagreness of her replies. 

“Well?” says Dysart, roughly. But this time not even the 
desolate monosyllable rewards the keenness of his examination. 
“Well?” says he again, going closer to her, and resting his 
hand on the wooden rail against which she too is leaning. He 
is so close to her now, that it is impossible to escape his scrutiny. 
“What am I to understand by that? Tell me how you have 
decided.” Getting no answer to this either, he says impatiently, 
“Tell me, Joyce.” 

“T refused him,” says she at last, in a low tone, and in a dull 
sort of way, as if the matter is one of indifference to her. 
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“Ah!” He draws a long breath. “It is true?” he says, 
laying his hand on hers as it lies on the top of the woodwork. 

“Quite so.” 

“ And yet—you have been crying ?” 

“You can see that,” says she petulantly. “ You have taken 
pains to see, and to tell me of it. Do you think it is a pleasant 
thing to be told? Most people,” glancing angrily towards him 
—‘“everyone, | think, makes it a point now-a-days, zo¢ to see 
when one has been making a fool of oneself, but you seem to 
take a delight in torturing me.” 

“ Did it,” says he bitterly, ignoring, perhaps not even hearing, 
her outburst. “ Did it cost you so much to refuse him?” 

“It cost me nothing!” with a sudden effort, and a flash from 
her beautiful eyes. 

“ Nothing ? ” 

“T have said so. Nothing at all. It was mere nervousness, 
and because it reminded me of other things.” 

“ Did he see you cry ?” asks Dysart, tightening unconsciously 
his grasp upon her hand. 

“No. He was gone a long time—guite a long time before it 
occurred to me that I should like tocry. I,” with a frugal smile, 
“indulged myself very freely then, as you have seen.” 

Dysart draws a long breath of relief. It would have been 
intolerable to him that Beauclerk should have known of her 
tears. He would not have understood them. He would have 
taken possession of them as it were. They would have merely 
helped to pamper his self-conceit, and smoothe down his ruffled 
pride. He would inevitably have placed such and such a 
construction on them—one entirely to his own glorification. 

“T shall leave you now with a lighter heart,’ says Felix 
presently. “ Now that I know you are not going to marry that 
fellow.” 

“You ave going, then?” says she sharply, checking the 
monotonous little tattoo she has been playing on the bridge rail 
as though suddenly smitten into stone. She had heard he was 
going; she had been told of it by several people, but somehow 
she had not believed it. It had never come home to her until 
now. 

“Yes. We are under orders for India; we sail in about a 
month. I shall have to leave here almost immediately.” 
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“So soon,” says she vaguely. She has begun that absurd 
tattoo again, but bridge, and restless little fingers, and sky and 
earth, and all things seem blotted out. He is going. Really 
going; and for ever! How far is India away ? 

“It is always rather hurried at last. For my part I am glad 
I’m going.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Mrs. Monkton will—at least I am sure she will—let me have 
a line now and then to let me know how you—how you are 
all getting on. I was going to ask her about it this evening. 
You think she will be good enough?” 

“ Barbara is always kind.” 

“TI suppose——” he hesitates, and then goes on with an 
effort. “I suppose it would be too much to ask of you——’” 

“What?” 

“That you would sometimes write me a _ letter—however 
short.” 

“IT ama bad correspondent,” says she, feeling as if she is 
choking. 

“Ah! I see. I should not have asked, of course. Yes, you 
are right. It was absurd my hoping for it.” 

“When people choose to go away so far as that——” she is 
compelling herself to speak, but her voice sounds to herself a 
long way off. 

“They must hope for nothing better than to be forgotten. 
Out of sight, out of mind, I know—it is such an o/d proverb. 
Well. . . . You are cold,” says he suddenly, noting the 
pallor of the girl’s face. “Whatever you were before, you are 
certainly chilled to the bone now. You /ook it. Come! This 
is no time of year to be lingering out of doors without a coat or 
hat. 

“T have this shawl,” says she, pointing to the soft, white fleecy 
thing that covers her. 

“T distrust it. Come.” 

“No,” says she faintly. “Goon you. Give your message to 
Barbara. As for me, I shall be happier here.” 

“Where I am not,” says he with a bitter laugh. “I suppose 
I ought to be accustomed to that thought now, but such is my 
conceit that it seems ever a fresh shock to me. Well, for all 
that,” persuasively, “come in. The evening is very cold. I 
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shan’t like to go away leaving you behind me suffering from a 
bad cough or something of that kind. We save been friends, 
Joyce,” with a rather sorry smile. “For the sake of the old 
friendship, don’t send me adrift with such an anxiety upon my 
mind.” 

“Would you really care?” says she. 

“Ah! that is the humour of it,” says he. “In spite of all, I 
should still really care!—come.” He makes an effort to un- 
clasp the small pretty fingers that are grasping the rails so 
rigidly. At first they seem to resist his gentle pressure, and 
then they give way to him. She turns suddenly. 

“Felix!” her voice is somewhat strained, somewhat harsh ; 
not at all her own voice. “ Do you still love me?” 

“You know that,” returns he sadly. If he has felt any sur- 
prise at the question, he has not shewn it. 

“ No, no,” says she feverishly. “That you /zke me, that you 
are fond of me, perhaps, I can still believe. But is it the same with 
you that it used to be? Do you,” with a little sob, “/ove me as 
well now as in those old days? /ustthe same? Not,” going 
nearer to him and laying her hand upon his breast, and raising 
agonized eyes of enquiry to his, “ not one bit less ?” 

“I love you a thousand times more,” says he, very quietly, 
but with such intensity that it enters into her very soul. “Why?” 
He has laid his own hand over the small nervous one lying on 
his breast, and his face has grown very white. 

“ Because—/ love you too!” 

She stops short here and begins to tremble violently. With 
a little, shamed, heart-broken gesture she tears her hand out of 
his and covers her face from his sight. 

“Say that again!” says he hoarsely. He waits a moment, 
but when no word comes frem her, he deliberately drags away 
the sheltering hands and compels her to look at him. 

“ Say it,” says he, in a tone that now is almost a command. 

“Oh! it is true—tvue /” cries she vehemently. “I love you, 
I have loved you a long time, I think, but I didn’t know it. 
Oh, Felix! Dear, dear Felix, forgive me!” 

“ Forgive you ?” says he brokenly. 

“ Ah, yes. And don’t leave me. If you go away from me I 
shall die! There has been so much of it—a little more, and——” 
She breaks down. 
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“ My beloved,” says he in a faint, quick way. He is holding 
her to him now with all his might. She can feel the quick 
pulsations of his heart. Suddenly she slips her soft arms around 
his neck, and now with her head pressed against his shoulder, 
bursts into a storm of tears. It is a last shower. 

They are both silent for a long time, and then he, raising one 
of her hands, presses the palm against his lips. Looking up at 
him, she smiles, uncertainly but happily, a very rainbow of a 
smile born of sunshine and raindrops gone. It seems to beautify 
her lips. But Felix, whilst acknowledging its charm cannot 
smile back at her. It is all too strange, too new. He is afraia 
to believe. As yet there is something terrible to him in this 
happiness that has fallen into his life. 

“You mean it?” he asks, bending over her. “If to-morrow 
I were to wake and find all this an idle dream, how would it be 
with me then? Say you mean it.” 

“Am I not here ?” says she tremulously, making a slight but 
eloquent pressure on one of the arms that are round her. He 
bends his face to hers, and as he feels that first glad, eager, kiss 
returned—he knows / 


CHAPTER LIII. 


‘* True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven : 


It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart and mind to mind 
In body and in soul can bind.” 


OF course Barbara is delighted. She proves charming as a 
confidante. Nothing can exceed the depth of her sympathy. 

When Joyce and Felix come in together in the darkening 
twilight, entering the house in a burglarious fashion through the 
* dining-room window, it so happens that Barbara is there, and is 
at once struck by a sense of guilt that seems to surround and 
envelop them. They had not indeed anticipated meeting 
Barbara in that room of all others, and are rather taken aback 
when they come face to face with her. 
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“JT assure you we have not come after the spoons,” says Felix 
in a would-be careless tone that could not have deceived an 
infant, and with a laugh so frightfully careless that it would have 
terrified the life out of you. 

“You certainly don’t look /cke it,” says Mrs. Monkton whose 
heart has begun to beat high with hope. She hardly knows 
whether it is better to fall upon their necks forthwith and 
declare she knows all about it, or else to pretend ignorance. 
She decides upon the latter as being the easier. After all they 
mightn’t like the neck process, most people have a fancy for 
telling their own tales. To have them told for one is annoying. 
“You haven’t the requisite murderous expression,” she says, 
unable to resist a touch of satire. ‘“ You look rather frightened 
you two. What have you been doing?” She is too good- 
natured not to give them an opening for their confession. 

“Not much, and yet a great deal,’ says Felix; he has ad- 
vanced a little, whilst Joyce, on the contrary, has meanly receded 
farther into the background. She has rather the appearance in- 
deed of one who, if the wall cou/d have been induced to give way, 
would gladly have followed it into the garden. The wall, however, 
declines to budge. “As for burglary,” goes on Felix, trying to 
be gay, and succeeding villainously, “ you must exonerate your 
sister at all events. But I—I confesss I have stolen something 
belonging to you.” 

“Oh, no, not stolen,’ says Joyce, in a rather faint tone. 
“ Barbara, I know what you will think—but 

“IT know what I do think!” cries Barbara, joyously. “Oh! 
zs it, can it be true? ” 

It never occurs to her that Felix now is not altogether a 
brilliant match for a sister with a fortune. She remembers only 
in that lovely mind of hers, that he had loved Joyce when 
she was without a penny, and that he is now, what he had 
always seemed to her, the one man who could make Joyce 
happy. 

“Yes. It is true,” says Dysart. He has given up that un- 
successful gaiety now, and has grown very grave. There is even 
a slight tremble in his voice. He comes up to Mrs. Monkton 
and takes both her hands. “She has given herself tome. You 
are really glad? You are not angry about it? I know I am 
not good enough for her, but ‘ 
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Here Joyce gives way to a little outburst of mirth that is 
rather tremulous, and coming away from the unfriendly wall 
that has not been of the least use to her, brings herself somewhat 
shamefacedly into the only light the room receives through the 
western window. The twilight at all events is kind to her. It 
is difficult to see her face. 

“T really can’t stay here,” says she, “and listen to my own 
praises being sung. And besides,” turning to Felix a lovely, but 
embarrassed face, “ Barbara will not regard it as you do. She 
will, on the contrary, say you are a great deal too good for me, 
and that I ought to be pilloried for all the trouble I have given 
you through not being able to make up my own mind for so 
long a time.” 

“Indeed I shall say nothing but that you are the dearest girl 
in the world, and that I’m delighted things have turned out so 
well. I always said it would be like this!” cries Barbara exul- 
tantly, who certainly never ad said it, and had always indeed 
been distinctly doubtful about it. 

“Is Mr. Monkton in,” says Felix, in a way that leads Monk- 
ton’s wife to imagine that if she should chance to say he was out 
the news would be hailed with rapture. 

“Oh, never mind “zm,” says she, beaming upon the happy but 
awkward couple before her. “/7// tell him all about it. He will 
be just as glad as lam. There, go away you two; you will find 
the small parlour empty, and I daresay you have a great deal to 
say to each other still. Of course you will dine with us, Felix, 
and give Freddy an opportunity of saying something ridiculous 
to you.” 

“Thank you,” says Dysart warmly. “I suppose I can write a 
line to my cousin explaining matters.” 

“Of course. Joyce, take some writing things into the small 
parlour, and call for a lamp as you go.” 

She is smiling at Joyce as she speaks, and now, going up to 
her, kisses her impulsively. Joyce returns the caress with fervour. 
It is natural that she should never have felt the sweetness, 
the comfort of Barbara, so entirely as she does now, when her 
heart is open, and full of ecstasy, and when sympathy seems so 
necessary. Darling Barbara! But then she must love Felix 
now just as much as she loves her. She rather electrifies Barbara 
and Felix by saying anxiously to the former: 
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“Kiss Felix too!” 

It is impossible not to laugh! Mrs. Monkton gives way to 
immediate and unrestrained mirth, and Dysart follows suit. 

“Tt is a command,” says he, and Barbara thereupon kisses him 
affectionately. . 

“ Well, now I have got a brother at last,” says she. It is in- 
deed her first knowledge of one, for that poor suicide in Nice 
had never been anything to her—or to anyone else in the world 
for the matter of that—except a great trouble. “There, go!” 
says she. “I think I hear Freddy coming.” 

They fly. They both feel that further explanations are beyond 
them just at present, and as for Barbara, she is quite determined 
that no one but she shall let Freddy into the all-important secret. 

She is now fully convinced in her own mind that she had 
always had special prescience of this affair; and the devouring 
desire we all have to say “ J told you how ’twould be,” to our un- 
fortunate fellow-travellers through this vale of tears, whether the 
cause for the hateful reminder be for weal or woe, is strong 
upon her. 

She goes to the window, and seeing Monkton some way off, 
flings up the sash, and waves to him in a frenzied fashion to 
come to her at once. There is something that almost ap- 
proaches tragedy in her air and gesture. Monkton hastens to 
obey it. 

“ Now—what—what—w/at do you think has happened? ” 
cries she, when he has vaulted the window-sill and is standing 
beside her somewhat breathless and distinctly uneasy. Nothing 
short of an accident to the children could in zs opinion have 
warranted so vehement a call. Yet Barbara, as he examines her 
features carefully, seems all joyous excitement. After a short 
contemplation of her beaming face, he tells himself he was an ass 
to give up that pilgrimage of his to the lower field, where he had 
been going to inspect a new-born calf. 

“ The skies are all right,” says he, with an upward glance at 
them through the window. “And—you hadn’t another Uncle, 
had you?” 

“Oh! Freddy,” said she, very justly disgusted. 

“Well, my good child, what then? I’m all curiosity.” 

“Guess,” says she, too happy to be able to give him the round 
scolding he deserves. 
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“Oh! If it’s a riddle,” says he, “you might remember I am 
only a little one, and unequal to the great things of life!” 

“ Ah! but Freddy, I’ve something delicious to tell you. There, 
sit down there—you look quite queer—whilst I——” 

“No wonder I do,” says he at last, rather wrathfully. “To 
judge by your wild gesticulations at the window just now, anyone 
might have imagined that the house was on fire, and a hostile 
race tearing ex masse into the backyard! And now! Why it 
appears you are quite p/eased about something or other! Really 
such disappointments are enough to age a man—or make him 
look ‘queer.’ That was the word you used, I think ?” 

“Listen!” says she, seating herself beside him, and slipping 
her arm round his neck. “ Joyce is going to marry Felix—after 
all! There!” Still with her arm holding him, she leans back a 
little to mark the effect of this astonishing disclosure. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


‘* Well said ; that was laid on with a trowel.” 


‘* Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice.” 


“ AFTER all, indeed. You may well say that,” says Mr. Monk- 
ton with indignation. “If those two idiots meant matrimony all 
along, why on earth didn’t they do it before? See what a lot of 
time they’ve lost, and what a disgraceful amount of trouble they 
have given all round.” 

“Yes. Yes, of course. But then you see, Freddy, it takes 
some time to make up one’s mind about such an important 
matter as that.” 

“It didn’t take you long,” says Mr. Monkton most unwisely. 

“Tt took me a great deal longer than it took you,” replies his 
wife with dignity. “You have always said that it was the very 
first day you ever saw me—and I’m sure it took me quite a 
week.” 

This lucid speech she delivers with some severity. 

“More shame for you,” says Monkton promptly. 

“Well, never mind,” says she, too happy and too engrossed 
with her news to enjoy even a skirmish with her husband. “ Isn’t 
it all charming, Freddy ?” 
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“It has certainly turned out very well, all things considered.” 

“T think it is the happiest thing. And when two people who 
love each other are guzte young——” 

“Really, my dear, you are too flattering,” says Monkton. 
“Considering the grey hairs that are beginning to make them- 
selves so unpleasantly at home in my head, I, at all events, can 
hardly lay claim to extreme youth.” 

“Good gracious! I’m not talking of ws, I’m talking of them,” 
cries she, giving him a shake. “Wake up, Freddy. Bring your 
mind to bear upon this big news of mine, and you will see how 
enchanting it is. Don’t you think Felix has behaved beautifully, 
so faithful—so constant—and against such terrible odds. You 
know, Joyce zs a little difficult sometimes! Now /asvn’t he been 
perfect all through ?” 

“ He is a genuine Hero of Romance,” says Mr. Monkton with 
conviction. “ None of your cheap articles—a regular bona-fide 
thirteenth-century knight. The country ought to contribute its 
stray halfpennies and buy him a pedestal and put him on 
the top of it, whether he likes it or not. Once there, Simon 
Stylites would be forgotten in half-an-hour. Was there ever 
before heard of such a heroic case? Did ever yet living 
man have the prowess to propose to the girl he loved? It 
is an entirely new departure, and should be noticed. It is quite 
unique.” 

“Don’t be horrid,” says his wife. “ You know exactly what I 
mean—that it is a delightful ending to what promised to be a 
miserable muddle. And he zs so charming—isn’t he now, 
Freddy ?” 

“7s he?” asks Mr. Monkton, regarding her with a thought- 
ful eye. 

“You can see for yourself. He is so satisfactory. I always 
said he was the very husband for Joyce. He isso kind, so earnest, 
So sweet in every way.” 

“ Nearly as sweet as I am,eh?” There is stern enquiry now 
in his regard. 

“Pouf! I know what you are of course. Who would, if I 
wouldn't? But really, Freddy, don’t you think he will make her 
an ideal husband? So open, so frank? So free from everything 
—everything—oh well, everything—you know.” 

“T don’t,” says Monkton uncompromisingly. 
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“Well—everything hateful—I mean. Oh! She is a lucky 
girl !” 

“ Nearly as lucky as her sister,” says Monkton, growing 
momentarily more stern in his determination to uphold his own 
cause. 

“Don’t be absurd! I declare,’ with a little burst of 
amusement, “when he—they—told me about it, I never felt so 
happy in my life.” 

“Except when you married me.” He throws quite a tragical 
expression into his face, that is, however, lost upon her. 

“Of course, with her present fortune she might have made 
what the world would call a more distinguished match. But his 
family is unexceptionable,and he has sosze money ; not much I 
know, but still, some. And even if he hadn’t, she has now 
enough for both. After all,” with noble disregard of the 
necessaries of life. “ [Vat is money ?” 

“ Dross! mere dross!” says Mr. Monkton. 

“And he is just the sort of man not to give a thought 
to it.” 

“He couldn’t, my dear. Heroes of Romance are quite above 
all that sort of thing.” 

“Well, Xe is, certainly,” says Mrs. Monkton, a little offended. 
“You may go on pretending as much as you like, Freddy, but I 
know you think about him just as I do. He is exactly the sort 
of charming character to make Joyce happy.” 

“Nearly as happy as I have made you!” says her husband 
severely. 

“ Dear me, Freddy, I really do wish you would try and forget 
yourself for one moment !” 

“T might be able to do that, my dear, if I were quite sure that 
you were not forgetting me too!” 

“Oh! as to that! I declare you area perfect baby! You 
love teasing. Well—zhere then!” The “there” represents a 
kiss, and Mr. Monkton, having graciously accepted this tribute 
to his charms, condescends to come down from his mental 
elevation, and discuss the new engagement, with considerable 
affability. Once indeed, there is a dangerous lapse back into 
his old style, but this time there seems to be some occasion 
for it. 

“When they stood there stammering and stuttering, Freddy, 
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and looking so awfully silly, I declare I was so glad about it that 
I actually kissed him !” 

“What?” says Mr. Monkton. “And you have lived to tell 
the tale? You have therefore lived too long. Perfidious woman, 
prepare for death !” 

“[ declare I think you'd have done it,’ says Barbara 
eloquently... Whereupon, having reconsidered her speech, they 
both give way to mirth. 

“T’'ll try it when I see him,” says Monkton. “Even a Hero of 
Romance couldn’t object to a chaste salute from me.” 

“He is coming to dinner. I hope when you do see him, 
Freddy,”—anxiously this—“ you will be very sober about it.” 

“ Barbara! You know I wever get—er—that is—not before 
dinner at all events.” 

“Well, but promise me now, you will be very serious about 
it. They are taking it very seriously, and they won’t like it if 
you persist in treating it as a jest.” 

“T’ll be a perfect judge.” 

“T know what ¢/at means,” indignantly. “That you are going 
to be as frivolous as possible.” 

“My dear girl! If the Bench could only hear you. Well, 
there then! Yes, veal/y! I'll be everything of the most desirable. 
A regular funeral mute. And,” seeing she is still offended, “I 
am glad about it, Barbara. Honestly pleased. I think him as 
good a fellow as I know, and Joyce another.” 

Having convinced her of his good faith in the matter, and agreed 
with her on every single point, and so far perjured himself as to, 
remember perfectly and accurately the very day and hour on which 
three months ago, she had said that she kuew Joyce preferred 
Felix to Beauclerk, he is forgiven, and presently allowed to 
depart in peace with another “ 7/eve” even warmer than the 


first. 
But it is unquestionable that she keeps a severe eye on him 


all through dinner, and so forbids any trifling with the sacred 
topic. It would have put the poor things out so! she has said 
to herself. And indeed it must be confessed that the lovers are 
very shy and uncomfortable, and that conversation drifts a good 
deal, and is only carried on regularly by fits and starts. But 
later, when Felix has unburdened his mind to Monkton during 
the quarter of an hour over their wine— when Barbara has been 
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compelled in fear and trembling to leave Freddy to his own 
devices—things grow more genial, and the extreme happiness 
that dwells in the lovers’ hearts is given full play. There is 
even a delightful half-hour granted them upon the balcony, 
Barbara having—like the good angel she is—declared that the 
night is almost warm enough for June. 


CHAPTER LV. 


** Great discontents there are, and many murmurs.” 


‘* There is a kind of mournful eloquence 
In thy dumb grief.” 


LADY BALTIMORE too had been very pleased by the news, when 
Felix told her next morning of his good luck. In all her own 
great unhappiness she had still a kindly word and thought for 
her cousin and his fiancée. 


“One of the zzcest¢ girls,” she says, pressing his hands warmly. 


“T often think indeed ¢#e nicest girl I know. You are fortunate, 
Felix, but,” very kindly, “she is fortunate too.” 

“Oh! no. The luck is all on my side,” says he. 

“It will be a blow to Norman,” she says presently, 

“TI think not,” with an irrepressible touch of scorn. “ There 
is Miss Maliphant.” 

“You mean that he can ‘decline’ upon her. Of course, I can 
quite understand that you do not like him,” says she with 
a quick sigh. “ But believe me, any heart he has was really 


given to Joyce. Well! he must devote himself to ambition 
now.” 


“ Miss Maliphant can help him to that.” 

“No. No. That is all knocked on the head. It appears— 
this is in strict confidence, Felix—but it appears he asked her to 
marry him last evening and she refused.” 

Felix turns to her as if to give utterance to some vehement 
words, and then checks himself. After all, why add to her 
unhappiness? Why tell her of that cur’s baseness? Her own 
brother too! It would be but another grief to her. 

To think he should have gone from fer to Miss Maliphant! 
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What a pitiful creature. Beneath contempt. Well! if his pride 
survives those two downfalls, both in one day, it must be made 
of leather. It does Felix good to think of how Miss Maliphant 
must have worded “ery refusal! She is not famous for grace of 
speech. He must have had a real bad time of it. Of course 
Joyce had told him of her interview with the sturdy heiress. 

“Ah! she refused ?” says he, hardly knowing what to say. 

“Yes. And not very graciously, I’m afraid. He gave me the 
mere fact of the refusal—no more—and only that because he 
had to give a reason for his abrupt departure. You know he is 
going this evening ?” 

“No, I did not know it. Of course, under the circum- 
stances——” 

“Yes; he could hardly stay here. Margaret came to me and 
said ske would go, but I would not allow that. After all, every 
woman has a right to refuse or accept as she wills.” 

“Tree.” 

His heart gives an exultant leap as he remembers how “zs love 
had willed. 


“IT only wish she had not hurt him in the refusal. But I 


could sce he was wounded. He was not in his usual careless 
spirits. He struck me as being a little—well—you know—a 
little———” 


She hesitates. 

“ Out of temper? ” suggests Felix, involuntarily. 

“Well—yes. Disappointment takes that course with some 
people. After all, it might have been worse if he had set his 
heart on Joyce and been refused.” 

“ Much worse,” said Felix, his eyes on the ground, 

“ She would have been a severe loss.” 

“ Severe, indeed.” 

By this time Felix is beginning to feel like an advanced 
hypocrite. 

“As for Margaret Maliphant, I am afraid he was more con- 
cerned about the loss of her bonds and scrips than of herself. 
It isa terrible world, Felix, when all is told,” says she, suddenly 
crossing her beautiful, long, white hands over her kneesand leaning 
towards him. There is a touch of misery so sharp in her voice 
that he starts as he looks at her. It is a momentary fit of emo- 
tion, however, and passes before he dare comment onit. Witha 
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heart nigh to breaking she still retains her composure and talks 
calmly to Felix, and lets him talk to her as though the fact that 
she is soon to lose for ever the man who once had gained her 
heart—that fatal once that means for always—in spite of every- 
thing that has come and gone—is as little or nothing to her. 
Seeing her sitting there, strangely pale, indeed, but so collected, 
it would be impossible to guess at the tempest of passion and 
grief and terror that reigns within her breast. Women are not 
so strong to endure as men, and therefore, in the world’s storms 
uffer most. 

“It is a lovely world,” says he, smiling, thinking of Joyce; 
and then, remembering her sad lot, his smile fades. “One 
might make, perhaps, a bad world better,” he says, stammering. 

“Ah! Teach me how!” says she, with a melancholy 
glance. 

“There is such a thing as forgiveness! Forgive htm !” blurts 
he out in a frightened sort of way. He is horrified at himself 
—at his own temerity—a second later, and rises to his feet as if 
to meet the indignation he has certainly courted. But to his 
surprise no such indignation betrays itself. 

“Ts that your advice?” says she, still with the thin white hands 
clasped over the knee, and the earnest gaze on his. “ Well, well, 
well!” 

Her eyes droop. She seems to be thinking; and he, gazing 
at her, refrains from speech with his heart sad with pity. Pre- 
sently she lifts her head and looks at him. 

“There; go back to your love,” she says, with a glance that 
thrills him. “Tell her from me that if you had the whole world 
to choose from, I should still elect ev as your wife. I like her 
—I love her! There—go! ” 

She seems to grow all at once very tired. Are those 
tears that are rising in her eyes? She holds out to him her 
hand. 


Felix, taking it, holds it closely for a moment, and presently, 
as if moved to do it, he stoops and presses a warm kiss upon it. 

She is so unhappy, and so kind, and so true. God de-iver 
her out of her sorrows ! 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


‘*T would that I were low laid in my grave.” 


SHE is still sitting silent, lost in thought after Felix’s departure 
when the door opens once again to admit her husband. 

His hands are full of papers. 

“Are you at liberty?” says he. “Have you a moment? 
These ”—pointing to the papers—“ want signing. Can you give 
your attention to them now ?” 

“ What are they ?” asks she, rising. 

“Mere law papers. You need not look soterrified.” Histone 
is bitter. “ There are certain matters that must be arranged 
before my departure—matters that concern your welfare, and 
the boy’s. Here,” laying the papers upon the davenport and 
spreading them out, “ you sign your name here.” 

“ But ”—recoiling—“ what is it? What does it all mean ?” 

“Tt is not your death warrant, I assure you,” says he, witha 
sneer. “Come, sign!” Seeing her still hesitate, he turns upon 
her savagely; who shall say what hidden storms of grief and 
regret lie within that burst of anger. 

“Do you want your son to live and die a poor man ?” says he. 
“ And there is yourself to be considered too. Once I am out 
of your way, you will be able to begin life again with a light 
heart ; and this”—tapping the papers heavily—* will enable you 
to doit. I make over to you and the boy everything—at least, 
as nearly everything as will enable me to live.” 

“It should be the other way,” says she. “ Zake everything, and 
leave us enough on which to live.” 

“Why?” says he, facing round ; something in her voice that 
resembles remorse striking him. 

“ We shall have each other,” says she, faintly. 

“ Having happily got rid of such useless lumber as the father 
and husband! Well, you will be the happier so,” rejoins he with 
a laugh that hurts 42 more than it hurts her, though she cannot 
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know that. “ Two is company, you know, according to the good 
old proverb, three, trumpery. You and he will get on very well 
without me, no doubt.” 

“It is your arrangement,” says she. 

“If that thought is a salve to your conscience, pray think so,” 
rejoins he. “It isn’t worth an argument. We are only wasting 
time.” 

He hands her the pen. She takes it mechanically, but makes 
no use of it. 

“You will at least tell me where you are going? ” says 
she. 

“Certainly I should if I only knew myself. To America first ; 
but that is a big direction, and I am afraid the tenderest love- 
letter would not reach me through it. When your friends ask 
you, say I have gone to the North Pole. It is as likely a desti- 
nation as another.” 

“But not to suow!” says she, lifting her dark eyes to his 
—dark eyes that seem to glow like fire in her white face, 
“that would be terrible. It is unfair; you should think— 
think——” 

Her voice grows husky and uncertain. She stops abruptly. 

“Don't be uncasy about that,” says he. “I shall take care 
that my death, when it occurs, is made known to you as soon as 
possible. Your mind shall be relieved on that score with as 
little delay as I can manage. The welcome news shall be con- 
veyed to you by a swift messenger.” 

She flings the pen upon the writing-table and turns away. 

“Insult me to the last, if you will,” she says, but consider 
your son. He loves you. He will desire news of you from 
time to time. It is zazpossible that you can put him out of your 
life as you have put me.” 

“It appears you can be unjust to the last,” says he, flinging 
her own accusation back at her. “ Have I put you out of my 
life ?” 

“Ah! was I ever in it?” says she. “ But—you will 
write ?” 

“No; not aline. Once for all, I break with you. Should 
my death occur, you will hear of it. And I have arranged so 
that now and after that event you and the boy will have your 
positions clearly defined. That is all you can possibly require 
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of me. Even if you marry again, your jointure will be secured 
to you.” 

“Baltimore!” exclaims she, turning upon him passionately. 
She seems to struggle with herself for words. “Has marriage 
proved so sweet a thing,” cries she presently, “that I should 
care to try it again. There; go! I shall sign none of these 
things.” She makes a disdainful gesture towards the loose 
papers lying on the table, and moves angrily away. 

“You have your son to consider.” 

“Your son will inherit the title and the property without 
those papers.” 

“ There are complications, however, that, perhaps, you do not 
understand.” 

“Let them lie then. I shall sign nothing.” 

“In that case you will probably find yourself immersed in 
troubles of the meaner kinds after my departure. The child 
cannot inherit until after my death, and——’” 

“{ don’t care,” sullenly. “Go, if you will. I refuse to 
benefit by it.” 

“What a stubborn woman you are,” cries he, in great wrath. 
“You have for years declined to acknowledge me as your 
husband. You have, by your manner, almost demanded my 
absence from your side. Yet now, when I bring you the joyful 
news that in a short time you will actually be rid of me, you 
throw a thousand difficulties in my path. Is it that you desire 
to keep me near you for the purposes of torture? It is too late 
for that. You have gone a trifle too far. The hope you have 
so clearly expressed in many ways, that time would take me 
out of your path, is at last about to be fulfilled.” 

“T have had no such hope.” 

“No? Youcan look me in the face and say that? Saintly 
lips never lie, do they? Well, I’m sick of this life, if you are 
not. I have borne a good deal from you, as I told you before. 
I'll bear no more. I give in. Fate has been too strong for 
me” 

“You have created your own Fate.” 

“ You are my Fate! You are inexorable. There is noreason 
why I should stay.” | 

Here the sound of running, childish, pattering footsteps can 
be heard outside the door, and a merry little shout of laughter. 
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The door is suddenly burst open in rather unconventional style 
and Bertie rushes into the apartment, a fox terrier at his heels. 
The dog is evidently quite as up to the game as the boy, and 
both race tempestuously up the room and precipitate themselves 
against Lady Baltimore’s skirts. Round and round her the 
chase continues, until the boy, bursting away from his mother, 
dashes towards his father, the terrier after him. 

There isn’t so much scope for talent in a pair of trousers as 
in a mass of dainty petticoats, and, presently Bertie, growing 
tired, flings himself down upon the ground and lets the dog 
tumble over him there. The joust is virtually at an end. 

Lady Baltimore, who has stood immovable during the attack 
upon her, always with that cold, white, stricken look upon her 
face, now points to the beautiful child lying panting, laughing, 
playing with the dog, at his father’s feet. 

“ There is a reason,” says she, almost inaudibly. 

Baltimore shakes his head. 

“T have thought all that out. It is not enough,” says he. 

“ Bertie,” says his mother wildly, turning to the child. “Do 
you know this—that your father is going to leave you?” 


“Going?” says the boy vaguely, forgetting the dog for a 
moment, and glancing upwards. “ Where?” 

“Away. For ever.” 

“ Where?” says the boy again. He rises to his feet now and 
looks anxiously at his father. Then he smiles and flings him- 
self into his arms. “Of, uo,” says he, in a little, soft, happy, 
Sure sort of way. 


“For ever! For ever!” repeats Isabel, in a curious monotone. 

“Take me up,” says the child, tugging at his father’s arms. 
“What does mama mean? Where are you going?” 

“To America, to shoot bears,” returns Baltimore, with an em- 
barrassed laugh. How near to tears it is. 

“Real /zve bears?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take me with you,” says the child, excitedly. 

“And leave mama?” 

“Oh, she'll come too,” says Bertie confidently. “She'll come 
where I go.” Where “e would go—the child; but would she go 
where the father went? Baltimore’s brow darkens. 

“I am afraid it is out of the question,” he says, putting Bertie 
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back again upon the carpet, where the fox-terrier is barking 
furiously, and jumping up and down in a frenzied fashion, as if 
desirous of devouring the child’s calves. “The bears might eat 
you. When you are big, and strong——” 

“You will come back for me?” cries Bertie, eagerly. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“He will not,” breaks in Lady Baltimore violently. “He will 
come back no more. When he goes you will never see him 
again. Hehas said so. He is going for ever.” These last two 
terrible words seem to have sunk into her soul. She cannot 
cease from repeating them. 

“ Let the boy alone,” says Baltimore angrily. 

The child is looking from one parent to the other. He seems 
puzzled, expectant, but scarcely unhappy. Childhood can grasp 
a great deal, but not all. The more unhappy the childhood 
the more it can understand of the sadder and larger ways of 
life. But children delicately brought up and clothed in love 
from the cradle, find it hard to realize that an end to their 
happiness can ever come. 

“ Tell me, papa,” says he at last, in a vague, sweet little way. 

“What is there to tell?” replies his father, with a most meagre 
laugh, “except that I saw Beecher bringing in some fresh 
oranges, half-an-hour ago. Perhaps he hasn’t eaten them all yet. 
If you were to ask him for one——” 

“T’ll find him,” cries Bertie brightly, forgetting everything 
but the present moment. “Come, Trixy, come,” to his dog. 
“You shall have some too.” 

“You see there won’t be much trouble with him,” says 
Baltimore, when the boy has run out of the room in pursuit of 
oranges. “It will take him a day, perhaps, and after that—— 
he will be quite your own. If you won’t sign these papers 
to-day, you will, perhaps, to-morrow. I had better go and tell 
Hansard that you would like to have a little time to look them 
over.” 

He walks quietly down the room, opens the door, and closes it 
after him. 
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CHAPTER LVIL. 


‘* This is that happy morn, 
That day, long-wishéd day 
Of all my life so dark, 
(if cruel stars have not my ruin sworn, 
And fates my hopes betray), 
Which, purely white, deserves 
An everlasting diamond should it mark.” 


HE has not, however, gone three yards down the corridor, when 
the door is again opened and Lady Baltimore's voice calls after 
him. 

“ Baltimore!” Her tone is sharp, high, agonized. The tone 
of one strung to the highest pitch of despair. It startles him. 
He turns to look at her. She is standing, framed in by the door- 
way, and one hand is grasping the woodwork with a hold so firm 
that the knuckles are shining white. With the other hand she 
beckons him to approach her. He gbeys her. He is even so 
frightened at the strange, grey look in her face, that he draws 
her bodily into the room again, shutting the door with a pressure 
of the hand he can best spare. 

“What is it?” says he, looking down at her. 

She has managed to so far overcome the faintness that has 
been threatening her, as to shake him off and stand free, leaning 
against a chair behind her. 

“Don’t go,” says she hoarsely. 

It is impossible to misunderstand her meaning. It has 
nothing whatever to do with his interview with the lawyer wait- 
ing so patiently down below, but with that wider wandering of 
his into regions unknown. She is as white as death. 

“ How is this, Isabel?” asks he. He is as colourless as she is 
now. “Do you know what you are saying? This is a moment 
of excitement—you do not comprehend what your words mean.” 

“Stay! Stay for 4s sake!” 

“Ts that all?” says he, his eyes searching hers. 

“ For mine, then!” 
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The words seem to scorch her. She covers her face with her 
hands and stands before him, stricken, dumb, miserable— 
confessed. 

“For yours !” 

He goes closer to her and ventures to take her hand. It is 
cold; cold as death. His is burning. 

“You have given a reason for my staying, indeed,” says he 
“ But what is the meaning of it ?” 

“ This,” cries she, throwing up her head, and showing him her 
shamed and grief-stricken face. “I am acoward! In spite of 
everything I would not have you go—so far.” 

“Tsee. I understand.” He sighs heavily. “And yet that 
story was a foul lie. It is all that stands between us, Isabel—is 
it not so? But you will not believe.” 

There is a long silence, during which neither of them stir. 
They seem wrapt in thought, in silence, he still holding her 
hand. 

“If it was a lie,” says she at last, breaking the quiet round 
them by an effort. “/f it was, would you so far forgive my 
distrust of you, as to be holding my hand like this ?” 

“Yes. What is there I would not forgive you,” says he. 
“ And it was a lie!” 

“Cyril,” cries she in great agitation, “take care! It isa last 
moment! Do you dare to tell me that still? Supposing your 
story to be true, and mine—that woman’s—false, how would it be 
between us then ?” 

“As it was in the first good old time when we were 
married.” 

“You could forgive the wrong I have done you all these 
years? Supposing——” 

“Everything. All.” 

“Ah!” This sound seems crushed out of her. She steps 
backwards and a dry sob breaks from her. 

“What is it?” asks he quickly. 

“Oh, that I could, that I dared believe,” says she. 

“You would have proofs,” says he coldly, resigning her hand. 
“My word is not enough. You might love me, did I prove 
worthy; your love otherwise is not strong enough to endure 
the pang of distrust. Was ever vea/ love so poora thing as that ? 
However, you shall have them.” 
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“What?” asks she, raising her head. 

“The proofs you desire,” responds he icily. “That woman— 
your friend—the immaculate one—died the day before yesterday, 
What? You never heard? And you and she——” 

“She was nothing to me,” says Lady Baltimore. “ Nothing 
since——” 

“The day she reviled me. And yet,” with a most joyless 
laugh, “for the sake of a woman you cared so little about, that 
even now her death has not caused you a pang, you severed 
the tie that sou/d have been the closest to you on earth. Well, 
she is dead ; ‘ Heaven rest her soul,’ as the peasants say. She 
wrote mea letter on her bed of death.” 

“Yes?” eagerly. 

“You still doubt,” says he with a stern glance at her. “So 
be it. You shall see the letter. Though how will that satisfy 
you? You can always gratify your desire for suspicion by 
regarding itas aforgery. The woman herself is dead, so of course 
there is no one to contradict. Dothink this all out,” says he, with 
a contemptuous laugh, “ before you commit yourself to a fresh 
belief in me. You see I give you every chance. To such a 
veritable ‘Thomas’ in petticoats, every road should be laid open, 
Now,” tauntingly, “ will you wait here whilst I bring the proof?” 

He is gazing at her in a heart-broken sort of way. /s it the 
end? Isit all really over? There had been a faint flicker of 
the dying candle—a tiny glare—and now—for all time is it to be 
darkness ? 

As for her ; ever since he had let her hand go, she had stood 
with bent head looking at it. He had taken it—he had let it 
go. There seemed to be a promise of Heaven—was it a false 
one ? 

She is silent. And Baltimore, who had hoped for one word of 
trust, of belief, makes a gesture of despair. 

“T will bring you the letter,’ he says, moving towards the 
door. 

When he does bring it, when she has read it and satisfied 
herself of the loyalty so long doubted, where, he asks himself, 
will they two be then? Farther apart than ever! He has 
forgiven a great deal—much more than this—and yet, strange 
human nature, he knows if he now leaves the room and her 
presence, he will never return to her again. 
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The letter she will see, but him—zwever / 

The door is opened. He has almost crossed the threshold. 
Once again her voice recalls him. Once again he looks back. 
She is holding out her arms to him. 

“Cyril! Cyril!” cries she, “I believe you.” 

She staggers towards him. Mercifully the fountain of her 
tears breaks loose ; she flings herself into his willing arms, and 
sobs out a whole world of grief upon his bosom. 

It is a cruel moment, yet one fraught with joy as keen as the 
sorrow. A fire of anguish out of which both emerge purified, 
calmed, gladdened. 


——— 


CHAPTER LVIIL. 


‘Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds has come.” 


THE vague suspicion of rain that had filled their thoughts at 
breakfast has provedidle. The sun is shining forth again with 
redoubled vigour as if laughing their silly doubts to scorn. 
Never was there so faira day. One can almost see the plants 


growing in the garden, and from every bough the nesting birds 
are singing loud songs of joy. 

The meadows are showing a lovely green, and in the glades 
and uplands the 

** Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares.” 
are uprearing their lovely heads. The air is full of sweet scents 
and sounds, and Joyce, jumping down from the drawing-room 
window that lies close to the ground, looks gladly round her. 
Perhaps it is not so much the beauty of the scene as the warmth 
of happiness in her own heart that brings the smile to her lips 
and eyes. 

He will be here to-day. Involuntarily she raises one hand 
and looks at the ring that encircles her engaged finger. A 
charming ring—of pearls and sapphires. It evidently brings 
her happy thoughts, as, after gazing at it for a moment or two, 
she stoops and presses her lips eagerly to it. It is his first gift 
(though not his last), and therefore the most precious. What 
girl does not like receiving a present from her lover? The least 
mercenary woman on earth must feel a glow at her heart 
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and a fonder recognition of her sweetheart’s worth when he lays 
a love-offering at her feet. 

Joyce, after her one act of devotion to er sweetheart, runs 
down the garden path, and towards the summer house. She is 
not expecting Dysart until the day has well grown into its 
afternoon ; but book in hand she has escaped from all possible 
visitors to spend a quiet hour in the old earwiggy shanty at the 
end of the garden, sure of finding herself safe there from inter- 
ruptions. 

The sequel proves the futility of all human belief. 

Inside the summer-house, book in hand likewise, sits Mr. 
Browne, a picture of studious virtue. 

Miss Kavanagh seeing him, stops dead short, so great is 
her surprise, and Mr. Browne, raising his eyes as if with a 
difficulty from the book on his knee, surveys her with a calmly 
judicial eye. 

“*Not here. Not here, my child,” quotes he, incorrectly. 
“ You had better try next door.” 

“Try for what ?” demands she, indignantly. 

“For whom? you mean.” 

“No, I don’t,” with increasing anger. 

“ Jocelyne,” says Mr. Browne, severely, “ when one forsakes the 
path of truth it is only to tread in ;; 

“ Nonsense,” says Miss Kavanagh, irreverently. 

“ As you will!” says he meekly. “ But I assure you he is not 
here.” 

“TI could have told you that,” says she, colouring, however, 
very warmly. “I must say, Dicky, you are the most ingeniously 
stupid person I ever met in my life.” 

“To shine in even the smallest line in life is to achieve some- 
thing,” says Mr. Browne complacently. ‘“ And so you knew he 
wouldn’t be here just now.” 

This is uttered in an insinuating tone. Miss Kavanagh feels 
she has made a false move. To give Dicky an inch is indeed to 
give him an ell. 

“He? Who?” says she weakly. 

“ Don’t descend to dissimulation, Jocelyne,” advises he severely. 
“It is the surest road to ruin, if one is to believe the good old 
copy books. By he—you see / scorn subterfuge— I mean 
Dysart, the person to whom in a mistaken moment you have 
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affianced yourself, as though—/—/ were not ready at any time 
to espouse you.” 

“Tm not going to be espoused,” says Miss Kavanagh, half 
laughing. 

“No? I quite understood ” 

“T won’t have ¢hat word,” petulantly. “It sounds like some- 
thing out of the dark ages.” 

“ So does he,” says Mr. Browne. “‘ Fe/zzx, you know, so Latin. 
Quite like one of the old monks. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
turned out a——” 

“IT wish you wouldn’t teaze me, Dicky,” says she. “ You 
think you are amusing, you know, but / think you are one of 
the rudest people I ever met. I wish you would let me 
alone.” 

“ Ah, why didn’t you leave me alone?” says he with a sigh, 
that would have set a furnace ablaze. ‘“ However,” with a noble 
determination to overcome his grief. “Let the past lie. You 
want togo and meet Dysart, isn’t that it? And I’ll go and 
meet him with you. Could self-sacrifice farther go? ‘Jim along 
Josy, no doubt he is at the upper gate by this time flying on 
the wings of love!” 

“ He is not,” says Joyce, “and I wish once for all, Dicky, that 
you wouldn’t call me ‘Josy.’ ‘Jocelyne’ is bad enough, but 
Josy. And I’m not going to ‘Jim’ anywhere, and certainly,” 
with strong determination, “not with you.’ She looks at him 
with sudden curiosity. “What brought you here, to-day?” asks 
she, most inhospitably it must be confessed. 

“What brings me here every day. To see the unkindest girl 
in the world.” 

“She doesn’t live here,’ says Miss Kavanagh. “ Dicky,” 
changing her tone suddenly, and looking at him with earnest 
eyes. “What is this I hear about Lady Baltimore and her 
husband? Be sensible now, do, and tell me.” 

“They’re going abroad together, with Bertie. They've made 
it up,” says he, growing as sensible as even she can desire. “It 
is such a complete make-up all round, that they didn’t even ask 
me to go with them. However, I’m determined to join them at 
Nice on their return from Egypt. Too much billing and cooing 
is bad for people.” 


“I’m so glad,” says Joyce, her eyes filling with tears. “They 
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are two such dear people, and if it hadn’t been for Lady——By- 
the-bye, where zs Lady Swansdown ?” 

“ Russia, I think.” 

“Well. I liked her too,” says Joyce with a sigh, “but she 
wasn’t good for Baltimore, was she ?” 

“Not very,” says Mr. Browne drily. “I should say on the whole 
that she disagreed with him. Tonics are sometimes dangerous.” 

“I’m so delighted,” says Joyce, still thinking of Lady Balti- 
more. “Well,” smiling at him, “why don’t you go in and see 
Barbara?” 

“ | have seen her—talked with her a long while, and bid her 
adieu. I was on my way back to The Court, having failed in my 
hope of seeing you, when I found this delightful nest of ear- 
wigs, and thought I’d stay and confabulate with them for a 
while in default of better companions.” 

“Poor Dicky!” says she, “come with me, then, and [’ll talk 
to you for half-an-hour.” 

“Too late,” says he, looking at his watch. “There is only 
one thing left me now to say to you, and that is ‘Good-bye’ !” 

“Why this mad haste ?” 

“Ah, ha! J/ can have my little secrets, too,” sayshe. “A 
whisper in your ear,” leaning towards her. 

“ No, thank you,” says she, waving him off with determination. 
“T remember your /ast whisper. There, if you can’t stay, Dicky, 
good-bye, indeed. I’m going for a walk.” 

She turns away resolutely, leaving Mr. Browne to sink back 
upon the seat and continue his reading, or else to go and meet 
that secret he spoke of. 

“T say,” calls he, running after her, “ you may as well see me 
as far as the gate, anyway.” 

It is evident the book, at least, has lost its charm. Miss 
Kavanagh, not being stony-hearted, so far gives in as to walk 
with him toa side gate, and, having finally bidden him adieu, goes 
back to the summer-house he has quitted, and opening er book, 
prepares to enjoy herself. 

Vain preparation! It is plain that the Fates are against her 
to-day. She is no sooner seated, with her book of poetry open 
on her knee, than a little flying form turns the corner, and 
Tommy precipitates himself upon her. 

“What are you doing ?” asks he. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


‘* Lips are so like flowers, 
I might snatch at those, 
Redder than the rose-leaves, 
Sweeter than the rose.” 


‘* Love is a great master.” 


“ T AM reading,” she says. “Can’t you see that ?” 

“Read to me, then,” says Tommy, scrambling up on the 
bench beside her, and snuggling himself under her arm. “I love 
to hear people.” 

“Well, not this, at all events,” says Miss Kavanagh, placing 
the dainty copy of “The Muses of Mayfair” she has been read- 
ing on the rustic table in front of her. 

“Why not that one? What is it?” asks Tommy, staring at 
the book. 

“ Nothing you would like—horrid stuff—only poetry.” 

“What's poetry ? ” 

“Oh! Nonsense, Tommy! You know very well what poetry 
is. Your hymns are poetry.” 

This, she considers, will put an end to all desire for the book 
in question. It is a clever and a skilful move, but it fails signally. 
There is silence for a moment whilst Tommy cogitates, and 
then—— 

“Are those hymns?” demands he, pointing at the discarded 
volume. 

“ N-o—not exactly.” 

This is scarcely ingenuous, and Miss Kavanagh has the grace 
to blush a little. She is the further discomposed in that she 
becomes aware, presently, that Tommy sees through her perfectly. 

“Well, what are they?” asks he. 

“Oh—er—well—just poetry, you know.” 

“T don’t!” says Tommy, flatly, who is nothing if not painfully 
truthful, “let me hear them.” 

He pauses here, and regards her with a searching eye. 

“ They ”-—with careful forethought—* they aren’t /essons, are 
they ?” 

24 
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“No, they are not lessons,” says his aunt, laughing. “But you 
won't like them, for all that. If you are athirst for literature, 
get me one of your own books, and I will read ‘Jack the Giant 
Killer’ to you.” 

“[’m séck of him,” says Tommy, most ungratefully, that tre- 
mendous hero having filled up many an idle hour of his during 
his short lifetime. “No”—nestling closer to her—*go on with 
your porry one.” 

“You would hate it. It is worse than Jack,” says she. 

“Let me hear it,” says Tommy, persistently. 

“Well,” says Miss Kavanagh, with a sigh, “if you z2// have it, 
at least don’t interrupt.” 

She has tried very hard to get rid of him; but, having failed 
in so signal a fashion, she gives herself up, with an admirable re- 
signation, to the inevitable. 

“What would I do that for?” asks Tommy, rather indignant. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. But I thought I’d warn you,” says 
she, wisely precautious. “ Now, sit down there,” pointing to the 
seat beside her, “and when you feel you have had enough of it, 
say so at once.” 

“That would be interrupting,” says Tommy the Conscientious. 

“Well, I give you leave to interrupt so far,” says Joyce, glad 
to leave him a loophole that may ensure his departure before 
¥elix comes, “but no farther—mind that.” 

“Oh! [’m minding,” says Tommy, impatiently. “Go on. 
Why don’t you begin ? ” 


Miss Kavanagh, taking up her book once more, opens it at 
random. All its contents are sweetmeats of the prettiest, so she 


is not driven to a choice. She commences to read in a firm soft 
voice. 


‘*The wind and the beam loved the rose, 
And the rose loved one: 
For who recks the ——”’ 


“What’s that ?” says Tommy. 
“What's what?” 

“You aren’t reading it right, are you?” 
“Certainly I am—why ?” 


“TI don’t believe a beam of wood could love anything!” says 
Tommy—“‘ It’s too heavy!” 


“Tt doesn’t mean a beam of wood.” 
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“ Doesn't it ?” staring up into her face, “ what’s it mean, then ? 
‘The beam that is in thine own eye’ ?” 

He is now examining “her own eye” with great interest. As 
usual, Tommy is strong in Bible lore. 

“I have no beam in my eye, I hope,” says Joyce, laughing, 
“and at all events, it doesn’t mean that either, the poet who wrote 
this meant a swzbeam.” 

“Well, why couldn’t he say so?” says Tommy, gruffly. 

“TI really think you had better bring me one of your own 
books,” says Joyce. “I told you this would——” 

“No,” obstinately; “I like this. It sounds so nice and 
smoothy. Goon,” says Tommy, giving her a nudge. 

Joyce, with a sigh, reopens the volume, and gives herself up 
for lost. To argue with Tommy is always to know fatigue and 
nothing else. One never gains anything by it.” 

“Well, do be quiet now, and listen,” says she, protesting 
faintly. 

“I’m listening like anything!” says Tommy. And indeed 
now, at last, it seems as if he were. 

So silent does he grow, as his aunt reads on, that you might 
have heard a mouse squeak. But for the low soft tones of 
Joyce no smallest sound breaks the sweet silence of the day. 
Miss Kavanagh is beginning to feel distinctly flattered. If one 
can captivate the flitting fancies of a child by one’s eloquent 
rendering of charming verse, what may one zo¢ aspire to? There 
must be something in her style, if it can reduce a boy of seven 
to such a state of ecstatic attention, considering the subject is 
hardly such an one as would suit his tender years. 

But Tommy was always thoughtful beyond his age. A dear, 
clever little fellow. So appreciative! Far, far beyond the 
average! He—— 

The mild sweetness of the spring afternoon, and her own 
thoughts, are broken in upon at this instant by the “dear, 
clever little fellow.” 

“He has just got to your waist now,” says he, with an air of 
wild, subdued excitement. 

“He! Who? WuatT?” shrieks Joyce, springing to her feet ; 
a long acquaintance with Tommy has taught her to dread the 
worst. 

“Oh, there! Of course you’ve knocked him down, and I did 


24* 
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want to see how high he would go. I was tickling his tail to 
make him hurry,” says Tommy in an aggrieved tone. “I can’t 
see him anywhere now,” peering about on the ground at her 
feet. 

“Oh! what was it, Tommy? Do speak!” cries Joyce in a 
frenzy of fear and disgust. 

“*Twas an earwig,” says Tommy, lifting a seraphic face to hers. 
“And such a d¢g one! He was racing up your dress most 
beautifully, and now you've upset him. Poor thing! I don’t 
believe he'll ever find his way back to you again.” 

“T should hope not indeed,” says Miss Kavanagh hastily. 

“He began at the very end of your frock,” goes on Tommy, 
still searching diligently on the ground as if to find the earwig, 
with a view to restoring it to its lost hunting-ground ; “and he 
wriggled up so zzcely. I don’t know where he is now,” sorrowfully, 
“unless ”—with a sudden brightening of his expressive face—“ he 
is up your petticoats.” 

“Tommy! what a horrid dad boy you are,” cries poor Joyce 
wildly. She gives a frantic shake to the petticoats in question. 
“Find him at once, sir! He must be somewhere down there. I 


shan’t have an instant’s peace until I know where he is.” 

“T can’t see him anywhere,’ says Tommy ; “ maybe you'll feel 
him presently, and then we'll know. He isn’t on your leg now 
—is he?” 


“Oh! Dow’t,” cries Joyce, who looks as if she is going to cry. 
She gives herself another vigorous shake, and stands away from 
the spot where Tommy evidently thinks the noxious beast in 
question may be, with her petticoats held carefully up in both 
hands. “Oh! Tommy darling! Do find him. He can’t be up 
my petticoats, can he?” 

“Hecan. There’s nothing they can’t do,” says Tommy, who 
is plainly revelling in the storm he has raised. Her open fright 
is beer and skittles to him. “ Why did you stir? He was as 
good as gold until then ; and there wasn’t anything to be afraid 
of. I was watching him. When he got to your eaz, I’d have 
told you. I wouldn’t like him to make you deaf—but I wanted 
to see if he would go to your ear. But you spoiled all my fun, 
and now—where is he now?” asks Tommy, with an awful 
suggestion in his tone. 

“In the grass, perhaps! I don’t feel him anywhere,” says 
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Joyce miserably, looking round her everywhere, and even over 
her shoulder, 

“Sometimes they stay quiet a long time, and then they 
crawl !” says Tommy, the most horrible anticipation in his tone. 

“Really, Tommy,” cries his aunt indignantly, “ I do think you 
are the most abominable boy I ever met in my life. There, go 
away! I certainly shan’t read another line to you—either now 
—or—ever !” 

“What is the matter?” asks a voice at this moment, that 
sounds close to her elbow. She turns round with a start. 

“It is you, Felix!” says she colouring warmly. “It—oh! it’s 
nothing! Only Tommy. And he said I had an earwig on me. 
And I was—just a little unnerved, you know.” 

“And no wonder,” says her lover with delightful sympathy. 
“T can’t bear that sort of wild animal myself. Tommy, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. When you saw him, why 
didn’t you rise up and slay the destroyer of your aunt’s peace ? 
There! run away into the hall. You will find on one of the 
tables a box of chocolate. I told Mabel it was there, perhaps 
she 


Like an arrow from the bow Tommy departs. 

“ He has evidently his doubts of Mabel,” says Joyce laughing 
rather nervously. She is still a little shy with Felix. “He 
doesn’t trust her.” 


“No.” He has seated himself, and now draws her down beside 
him. “ You were reading ?” he says. 

“Yen.” 

“To Tommy ?” 

“Yes,” laughing more naturally this time. 

“Tommy is a more learned person than one would have 
supposed. Is ¢/zs the sort of thing he likes?” pointing to Nydia’s 
exquisite song. 

“T am afraid not. Though he would insist upon my reading 
it. The earwig was evidently a far more engrossing subject than 
either the wind or the rose.” 

“ And yet ” He has his arm round her now and is reading 
the poem over her shoulder. 

“ You are my rose,” says he softly. “And you, do you love 
but one ?” 

She makes a little mute gesture that might signify anything 
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or nothing to the uninitiated, but to him is instinct with a most 
happy meaning. 

“Am I that one, darling ?” 

She makes the same little, silent movement again, but this 
time she adds to it by casting a swift glance upwards at him, 
from under her lowered lids. 

“ Make me sure of it,” entreats he, almost in a whisper. He 
leans over her, lower, lower still. With a little, tremulous laugh, 
she raises her soft palm to his cheek, and tries to press him from 
her ; but he holds her fast. 

“ Make me sure!” he says again. There is a last faint 
hesitation on her part, and then, their lips meet. 

“T have doubted, always—always a /zt#/e, even since that night 
down by the river,” says he. “ But now——” 


“Oh, no! you must not doubt me again,” says she with tears 
in her eyes. 


THE END. 
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Madame de Pompadour. 


THALES, as he looked upwards to the stars, fell into the water. 
It was afterwards said that had he looked into the water he 
might have seen the stars, but looking to the stars he could not 
see the water ! 

Had M. Poisson, the father of Jeanne Antoinette, afterwards 
Marquise de Pompadour, striven to enrich his family by 
legitimate means, he would not perforce have fled his country. 
A gambler, and more frequently a loser than a gainer, his family 
was often reduced to sore straits when Monsieur permitted 
himself to indulge his pet vice. 

Jeanne’s father held the post of sous-chef in the commissariat 
department. His pots and pans represented Zerra firma, the 
gaming table, the troublous waters of debt, and the stars the 
ambition for pecuniary gain which was never to be gratified. 

His constant losses led to defalcation. Embezzlement of some 
sort constrained him to fly his native land. In his absence he 
was tried and condemned to be executed, but was hung in effigy 
as he himself could not be traced, 

Such was the brilliant and beautiful Madame de Pompadour’s 
father, the woman who in due course of time took upon herself 
the duties of First Minister to France. 

Of her mother little is said, but Soulavie’s “Memoirs” open 
with the words: 

“Elevée par une mere corrompue pour corrompre un roi né 
religieux.” 

We must receive this statement with caution, remembering 
that Louis “the well-beloved,” was thirty-five at the least, in 
age, when he met the vivacious Jeanne, and had already proved 
himself to have been born anything rather than religious. 

From the age of three years Mademoiselle seems to have had 
her ambitions—that is, if we are to accept current tradition. 

Taken to see the marriage procession of the young King 
Louis XV. and his bride Marie Lecquiska, she resisted, we are 
told, with juvenile petulance, an attempt to withdraw her from 
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the window, exclaiming with tears, “Je veux me marier e 
Pattends le roi.” 

“Ah! Quel joli morceau de femme pour le roi!” cried Madame 
Poisson, with laughter. 

Every writer has his own (theory as to the character and 
upbringing of Jeanne. Married between eighteen and nineteen, 
to the nephew of M. Tournehem, the patron of her family, she 
apparently felt none of the affection for her husband which he 
undoubtedly lavished upon her. 

M. Tournehem not only had provided for the Poisson family, 
but gave Jeanne such an education as admitted her both before 
and after her marriage to the best literary sa/ons. 

He proposed at his death that she should inherit the half of 
his fortune, but his nephew meeting the charming /rofeg¢e, fell 
in love with her, and arrangements were made for a speedy 
marriage. 

One of the many events which celebrated the marriage of the 
Dauphin to the Infanta, Maria Theresa, was a ball, at which 
Jeanne, then Madame le Normand d’Etoiles, was present, 
unmasked. The King himself, disguised in the garb of a miller, 
imagined he was safe from recognition. Madame’s husband had 
a chateau on the borders of the forest of Senart, where, during 
their residence she was accustomed to attend the Royal 
hunt. The “well-beloved” therefore was no stranger to 
Madame d’Etoiles when they met in the ball-room of the 
Hotel de Ville. 

Her skill as a horsewoman was exceptional, and she was wont 
to don a riding-dress of the full bright blue known as /@il du roi. 
Her hat of felt of the same colour was edged with gold, and 
further adorned by a waving white plume. 

A costume so gay upon a presence so comely was a combina- 
tion so effective that one feels small marvel that it caught the 
King’s appreciative eye as he rode through the green glades of 
Senart. 

However, the hunting parties came to an end, and Madame de 
Chateauroux carried her hero off again to the wars. 

Madame Jeanne, however, determined not to be forgotten. 
She took the precaution of removing to Versailles and being 
presented at Court by the Princesse de Conti. 

This lady, a scion of an ancient house, was not altogether free 
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from those harassments which seem to trouble and weigh down 
some of our own grandes dames now-a-days. 

Madame the farvenue was as rich as Madame la Princesse was 
poor, and the matter was—well—arranged. 

M. d@’Etoiles regretted the brilliant entry of his beautiful wife 
upon the shoals and quicksands of a life at Court. But he had 
to submit. 

Perhaps he felt with an ancient philosopher that lock and key 
will scarce keep that secure which pleases everybody. 

“ Je le veux,’ said the Monarch. 

“ Je le veux,’ said Madame. 

But we anticipate. At the Hotel de Ville then it was, she 
again met the King, who, no doubt, recognised the graceful 
Diana of the hunting-field, imagining himself secure, however, in 
his disguise as a miller’s man. 

Jeanne was demure enough, and after a little lively badinage, 
in which she was noted as an adept, she rose to join the rest of 
the dancers. By design or not, as she did so she dropped her 
handkerchief. 

Louis hesitated, then followed, and presented the handkerchief 
bowing low, and uttering a few words which reached those ears 
only for which they were meant. 

Cried the maskers, taking advantage of the cover afforded 
them by their King’s disguise and their own, to rally him, “ Ze 
mouchotr est getE! Le mouchotr est geté !” 

Somewhat discomfited, the King made a hasty exit, and 
exchanged the miller’s dress for that of a Turk, which latter, on 
the whole, appears a disguise appropriate and not ill-chosen. 

Next day all Paris and Versailles had canvassed this gracious 
act of Louis. 

And indeed it made a fine theme for the sa/ous. 

M. d’Etoilles, as the scandal reached him, made his objections 
known loudly and early. 

The only result was a polite invitation for him to travel. 

Enraged, and thus exiled, it is a humiliating fact that later he 
had such small self-respect as to return and accept a position 
under the Court. 

Solon, being asked why among his personal laws he had not 
framed one against personal affronts, replied he “could not believe 
the world so fantastical as to regard them.” 
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Possibly, M. d’Etoiles went late in life to the school of 
philosophy, and made this lesson of the ancient lawgiver his 
own. 

Ere long, the King raised Madame d’Etoiles to the necessary 
rank for the ladies in waiting upon the Queen. 

He conferred upon her the title of the extinct and noble 
house of De Pompadour. She assumed the family arms, and 
was dowered with a considerable portion of the estates. 

After the elevation of Jeanne to so much notoriety the Court 
became more brilliant. 

The change which society in France had been undergoing 
for some time received a fresh impetus. 

The prestige of the xodlesse declined, while the bourgeoisie 
rose rapidly in importance. 

This was in part, however, owing to the fact that when Louis 
began to reign commerce was in a decayed condition. 

Nursed and renewed under the clever administration of 
Fleury, and his policy of peace, the class in whose hands lay the 
wealth of France now claimed some consideration. 

“ Aprés nous le deluge!” Few, perhaps, of the volatile people 
whose country in 1722 produced one of the most fascinating 
women of a sensuous age, have paused to remember from whose 
lips those words first fell, which were so often repeated by her 
kingly lover, and now have passed into an epigram. 

Perhaps the clear vision of the Marchioness looked ahead to 
that reign of terror, the seeds of which she, as one of the most 
luxurious livers in a luxurious reign, had helped to sow. 

“ The lightning is so closely at hand,” wrote Voltaire to M. 
de Chavelin, on the 2nd April, 1764, and only twelve days before 
the death of Madame de Pompadour, “that it will burst forth on 
the first opportunity and then there will be a fine uproar. The 
young are fortunate for they will see fine things.” 

Madame de Pompadour’s brother, who was four or five years 
her junior, was created at nineteen Marquis de Vaudieres. 

“Le petit frére,’ both she and her King were wont to call 
Abel Francois Poisson in terms of affection. 

It was to her the King entrusted the affairs of the State—to 
her he looked to enforce his views—that is, when he held any. 


And honours poured in thick and fast upon the beautiful 
Pompadour. 
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On the feast of St. Jean she was raised to the rank of 
Duchess. 

And yet—already regret mingled in the cup of pleasure—as 
potent in the days of the eighteenth century, as when Lucretius 
lived and wrote. 

The bitter bubbled in every joyous draught for Jeanne. For 
in a letter addressed to the Comtesse de Noailles we know there 
are these saddened words, “ The charm has vanished, I find 
nothing more in my heart than an immense void which nothing 
can fill.” 

Alas! like *Sybilla, the garish world oft demands the most at 
a time when it holds least to offer. 

Mental anxiety and bodily fatigue together, acting on a 
naturally delicate frame, threw her at length into a decline. 

Long after she knew what needs must be her fate, she 
smiled upon her lover-King and endeavoured to conceal her 
sufferings. 

She believed, indeed, that Louis would bear the news of her 


demise with stoical indifference, but would find her illness quite 
unbearable. 


At last she retired to Choisy, but without her Louis felt ill at 
ease. 


She must perforce return to Versailles, and there he watched 
with every appearance of concern the ravages of that deceptive 
malady, consumption. 

Different days were these from those others, when Louis the 
well-beloved, yielded to the suggestion of his delle Maitresse, 
that he should kindle fresh vigour and valour in his troops, by 
showing himself at the head of his armies. 

The gratifying reception he met with momentarily gratified 
Louis, although public ovations, as a rule, are known to have 
been rather distasteful to him. 

Madame de Pompadour had emulated her predecessor, 
Madame de Chateauroux, and had obtained permission to join 
the King at the camp of the Maréchale de Saxe. 

After forty-eight hours of the most intense anxiety, to 


Madame came the soul-cheering tidings of the victory of 
Fontenoy. ; 


* The Sybil who increased the price of the books she offered for sale to Tarquin the 
more she diminished their numbers. 
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Then her pallid cheek regained its colour, her pulses quickened, 
her heart beat with hope. 

Bright gleams of triumph dispelled the darkling shadows of 
despondency. 

“ Saddle me White Surrey!” cried she. 

She cannot wait while her cumbrous and magnificent carriage 
is made ready. Her King is there, and she will hie away to 
Fontenoy. 

A wondrous meeting that of this Royal Mars with Venus 
under the trees of the forest of Barri. ' 

Love and beauty. Victory and death. The King in the 
prime of life, bowing before her, his plumed casque in his hand, 
and the blush of gratified ambition mantling in her beauteous 
cheeks ; the forest trees above them—and—there beyond upon 
the plain—grim death! 

There, fourteen thousand men were slaughtered. The Duc 
de Grammont is brought nigh upon a litter, but expires ere he 
reaches his King, for whose commendation his dying lips fain 
would ask. 

M. de Guesclin, his leg shattered by a spent ball, leans propped 


against a tree. She hastens to assist him, and to bind up his 
wounds with handkerchiefs and cambric from her dress. 

A woman uniting in herself absence of nerves with warmth of 
sympathy and heart. 

A sublime combination. 


Well, well! it all was over. What was, as though it never 
had been. 

The pretty pomp and display had past; Madame was zx 
extremis, and her King turned sick nurse. 

On the 15th of April, 1764, the duchess, then in her forty- 
second year, tranquilly breathed her last. 

Evidently conscious that the final moment was arrived, she 
delayed, with outstretched hand, the priest who stayed beside 
her bed, reading. 

Perceiving she had closed her eyes as though to rest, he was 
about to leave her, but, “ Attendez, mon pére,’ said her clear, 
gentle voice, “ attendez, nous partirons ensemble.” 

A quarter of an hour later, and the King gazed upon the 
mortal remains of one of the most beautiful and fascinating 
women which Europe has known. 
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It is said by some that he evinced some faint emotion. 

It is, in any case, more pleasant to give him credit for some 
sorrow, rather than to receive as truth the on dit of the day, 
which declared that the King, on seeing the funeral of Madame 
de Pompadour pass his window in a downpour of rain, made the 
ill-seasoned jest that the Marchioness had not good weather for 
her journey. 

She was buried by the side of her daughter, in the chapel of 
the Convent of the Capucines, which was then in the Rue des 
Petits Champs, but which has since been destroyed. 

We who in these days see in Regent Street shops silks and 
satins, pretty shoes and articles de luxe named after the beautiful 
Pompadour, give perhaps not one passing thought to the petite 
bourgeotse who was to be raised to such alarming heights, and 
whose life should eventually become part of the history of /a 
belle France. 

Yet she adjusted the sword-knots of field-marshals, the nobles 
adopted her favourite colours and tones, and she it was who 
made the fashions for the grandes dames. 

She left an immense fortune. 


Her library, rich in rare MSS, was even at that time worth a 
million of francs. 


A daughter of the people, yet her memory remains as a 
kindly patron of the arts and sciences, andjas one who possessed 
the keenest judgment and the brightest wit in a particularly 
brilliant age. 

After her death “the well beloved” locks up her apartments. 
None are to enter. 

The King is disconsolate. 

Then comes the sad tidings of the death of the Queen’s father. 
An old and helpless man, he is burnt to death before his at- 
tendants can reach him. After that closely follows the death 
of the Queen herself, no doubt greatly hastened by this family 
calamity. 

The question is whispered, “Who next will be mmaltresse en 
titre?” 

But the King, with some show of feeling, put to flight all the 
subtle hopes and wiles of Madame de Grammont and many 
others. 

But at length Louis gives vent to his desire for “wz salon 
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pour souper et se reuntr un petit comité d’intimes sous le sceptre 
d’une femme gracieuse,’ and indeed adds, as a tribute to the 
dead favourite’s memory, “et depuis Madame de Pompadour il 
ne lavait pas retrouvé encore.” 

Oh gracious monarch! 

Thereupon enters on the scene Madame du Barri. 

“Madam Beauty is always a Queen, and her empire the 
entire world,” said one of the many admirers of this last un- 
crowned Queen of Louis XV. 

Consider the origin of this woman, and then picture the ordeal 
she goes through without flinching, with the utmost nerve, with 
the dignity of an Empress. 

The ceremony of the presentation of the maitresse en titre 
was established by the Grand Monarque himself. A trying 
moment that ! 

A girl of twenty-three, tall and elegant, wavy light brown 
hair shadowing a brilliantly fair complexion, and with eyes of a 
deep violet hue, gazes out of their limpid depths upon—/rzend's ? 
Not so! 

Upon Madame de Grammont, her traducer, who had caused 
to be published about her scurrilous songs and stories, and had 
made the so-called “story of her life” to be sold at the street 
corners, where it was cried aloud at hucksters’ stalls with “ many 
a quaint addition.” Upon the old Duc de Richelieu, who waited 
in suspense the entrance of this last favourite. 

Upon Grands seigneurs and Grandes dames, who looked for, 
and assuredly wished to see nothing beyond a creature of the 
people, who with low speech and hoyden actions will electrify 
that august circle. 

Upon the mothers at the Court of France, who considered 
she had usurped an exalted post, specially created for the 
daughters of an exalted class! 

The courtiers professed themselves charmed with this vision 
of youthful grace and beauty. 


Doubtless the entire court was prepared to act on the precept 
Bias taught, “ Love as if you should hereafter hate, and hate as 
if you should hereafter love.” 

There is a subtle wisdom in the method. And for the most 


part it is adopted both in courts and elsewhere, even down to the 
present year of grace! 
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But we have strayed from Madame de Pompadour and the 
quiet grave in the Convent of the Capucines. 

Of her religious convictions little is made known, but at the 
time of her elevation to the honour of the ¢adouret, she desired 
to confess, receive absolution, and partake of the sacrament. 

Pére de Sacy,a learned Jesuit, was consulted. He at first 
would not commit himself to a decision, but asked a few days’ 
grace, in order that he might rightly weigh the circumstances. 

At the end of a fortnight his answer came, a long letter, in 
which he reminded her of her professed desire to become a good 
Christian, and assured her the high road tu being so, was to set 
a good example. To merit and obtain absolution, he desired 
her to return and be re-united to M. d’Etoiles, or, in any case, 
to quit the Court. 

She, in an angry moment, returned this letter, merely writing 
upon the back thereof, exclaiming that the father was indeed a 
true Jesuit, and would doubtless understand her meaning when 
she said so. 

She declared herself as powerful as De Sacy himself, and 
assured him that in spite of all the Jesuits in the world there 
she would remain. She signed herself Marquise de Pompadour 
and Dame du Palais dela reine. Her love for her daughter, 
Alexandrine d’Etiolles, is well authenticated, but the poor child 
died in her twelfth year in the Convent of the Assumption at St. 
Honoré. 

This probably was the greatest affliction that Madame de 
Pompadour experienced. A staunch supporter of Voltaire was 
she, and when Crébillon presented himself to thank her for 
favours received from the King, and she permitted the old 
poet to kiss her hand, the disgust and jealousy of Voltaire was 
great. 

Like Madame de Maintenon at the height of her power, 
Madame de Pompadour nominated to the chief commands in 
the army as well as to the posts in the state. 

She ruled France much as Fleury had done, though, perhaps, 
with less gratification to its people—by humouring the Sovereign 
Head. 

“Task you to reflect, Madame,” said Marmontel, “that the 
eyes of the country are upon you. If the vessel of the State 
be well guided, the blessing of the people will rest upon you, if 
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it should be wrecked, it is you they will accuse as the cause of 
their calamity.” 

A responsibility indeed, the wielding of a sceptre snatched 
from the feeble hand of a feeble king. 

From Madame de Pompadour, Louis XV. received, in an 
amusing form, almost as chit-chat, a résume of the real business 
of state. 

Truly this places the King before us in a very pitiable light, 
but well was it for him that this daughter of a sous chef was the 
most talented and accomplished woman of her time. What a 
head was that which could grasp the affairs of state, receive 
ministers, advise financiers, make war, cause the encouragement 
of art and science, interest itself in the improvements of manu- 
facture, and avert from the people of France the knowledge that 
a “great” King is of necessity his country’s scourge. It is 
beyond the right of historians to heap opprobrium on Madame 
de Pompadour as the cause of all the misfortunes of France 
and the weaknesses of the King. 

Few women, indeed, could for twenty years have maintained 
their supremacy over such a lover, and ruled with unceasing 
influence in the councils of a kingdom so governed. 

The bulk of her property passed to her brother “/e petit 
freve,’ but to the Prince de Soubise, her executor, she be- 
queathed a diamond of great value. 

We picture Versailles in the palmy days of the Old Régime 
made a gorgeous setting for a gorgeous crowd of courtiers and 
hangers-on at the courts of the Kings Louis Quatorze and 
Quinze. And—then—the bathos——! 

We take up Thackeray and read, “you pass from the rail- 
road station, through a long, lonely suburb with dusty rows of 
stunted trees on either side, and some few miserable beggars, 
idle boys and ragged old women under them. Behind the trees 
are gaunt, mouldy houses, palaces once, where (in the days of 
the unbought grace of life) the cheap defence of nations gambled, 
ogled, swindled, intrigued ; whence high-born duchesses used to 
issue in old times to act as chambermaids to the lovely Du 
Barri, and mighty princes rolled away in gilt caroches, hot for 
the honour of lighting His Majesty to bed, or of presenting his 
stockings when he rose, or of holding his napkin when he dined. 

“Tailors, chandlers, tinmen, wretched hucksters and green- 
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grocers are now established in the mansions of the old peers; 
small children are yelling at the doors with mouths besmeared 
with bread and treacle ; damp rags are hanging out of every one 
of the windows, steaming in the sun ; oyster-shells, cabbage-stalks, 
broken crockery, old papers, lie basking in the same cheerful 
light. 

“ A solitary water-cart goes jingling down the wide pavement, 
and spurts a feeble refreshment on the dusty, thirsty stones.” 

And so an end. The pretty pomp and vanity were past. 
Madame lay in the grave at the Capucines, a successor reigned 
detractors, of course, arose in their numbers. 

But at least it shall be said of her, that in the midst of her 
ambition she remembered with Plutarchus that “each of us is 
born, not for himself only, but that our country claims one part, 
our relations another, and our friends the remainder.” 


WILTON WOLRIGE. 
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Paul the Trespasser. 


A SKETCH IN TWO PARTS. 
By EVA M. HENRY. 


‘* Love is love only when it is the sacrifice of one’s self. 
And only in such love do we find happiness, the reward of love.” 
Count Totstol, Life. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER I. 


As soon as he had swallowed his breakfast, Paul set out for Lee, 
which is distant from Ilfracombe some three miles. Arrived at 
the village, he walked up the road past Mrs. Berisor’s gate, and 
took up his reconnoitring station in the same field whence he 
had watched on the day of the accident until the moment came 
for him to appear on the scene. From one corner of it he could 
see the lawn in front of the house and also the gateway; he 
could not fail, therefore, to see anyone who might happen to 
pass in or out. Here he stood for nearly an hour, straining his 
eyes until the landscape before him sometimes faded into a 
blurred indistinctness, and smoking cigarettes one after the other 
at a furious rate until the damp grass immediately around was 
powdered over with white ashes. At length, when he had 
almost lost patience, his persistence was rewarded. Mrs. Berisor 
came out of the gate and with her, Bertie, a circumstance which 
gave Paul an odd sense of disappointment. He still felt in awe 
of the child, as he had done on that first day on the hill; yet it 
was to Bertie in a measure that he owed what acquaintance he 
had with the mother. 

He descended from his coign of vantage and strolled leisurely 
down the road with the most careless air he could assume. Mrs. 
Berisor did not observe him until he had almost passed her by, 
and he did not feel justified in forcing her recognition of his 
presence by any action on his part. Startled from her apparent 
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pre-occupation, however, by the sound of his footsteps she 
glanced towards him and at once held out her hand with the 
utmost friendliness. ; 

“Mr. Wentworth! I am so glad to meet you, to tell you what 
I was too much upset to tell you at the time, that I thank you 
for the trouble you took on my account.” 

“ Please don’t mention it,” he murmured. 

“You see I did not know who you were nor where you were 
to be found, until, as I mentioned in my note, Doctor Cary told 
me. He gave you my note?” 

Paul felt tempted to deny having received the note. This 
meeting would thus seem so much more accidental. He con- 
quered the temptation instantly, and replied, “ Yes, thank you. 
He gave it to me three days ago. I hope you have quite re- 
covered from your fall—a nasty fall it was too. You were 
dragged so far.” 

“How did you know?” 

“T was walking in that field, luckily.” 

“Yes, it was lucky for me,” and she laughed. 

“T meant luckily for myself,’ he answered quite gravely, and 
she laughed again. 

Bertie, who had delayed behind his mother, that he might pick 
some wild flowers, ran up at this moment. 

“Hullo!” said Paul, “and how are you, Master Bertie? You 
know we are old friends, Mrs. Berisor.” 

“No we aren't,” replied Bertie, promptly. “I’ve only seen you 
twice before, when you were the trespasser and when you picked 
up mother.” 

Both Mrs. Berisor and Paul burst out laughing at this plain 
repudiation of “auld acquaintance,” and Bertie stared sulkily at 
his wild flowers. 

“ By-the-by, Mrs. Berisor,’ remarked Paul, “I’ve to plead 
guilty to trespassing on your ground.” 

“Don’t be afraid. My sentence won’t be a hard one.” 

“What is it to be?” 


“Let me see,” she said, pausing with mock seriousness. 

“Mother, do come,” put in Bertie, pulling at her dress. “You 
promised, you know.” 

“Oh, yes. Will you walk on with us, Mr. Wentworth. We 
are going to Farmer Colwill’s.” 
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“That’s my nurse’s father,” explained Bertie. “We're going 
to see the newlittle rabbits—they’ve got seven new little rabbits 
—and I’m going to have a ride on the big farm-horse bare- 
backed.” 

Paul was only too ready to accept Mrs. Berisor’s invitation to 
accompany them on their walk, and soon he was chatting with 
her as if he had known her for years. Constance Berisor’s great 
charm lay in her frank openness of manner and the facility with 
which she inspired comparative strangers with a feeling of 
friendly confidence. Paul Wentworth thought her the most 
delightful companion he had ever known. 

“You must come and see me,” she said to him, when they 
neared the end of their walk. “ Doctor Cary says you are fond 
of scenery. I can show you some pretty bits hereabouts. How 
long are you going to remain in the neighbourhood ? ” 

“I do not know,” he replied. “I should like to remain for 
ever.” 

“When will you come ?” she went on. “ To-morrow ?” 

“Mother,” cried Bertie, before he had time to answer her. 
“What’s the name of this flower?” 

“That is heather, Bertie—white heather. It is generally 
supposed to be an emblem of good luck. Where did you 
find it ?” 

“On that bank. [I'll give it to you.” 

“Won't you give me a bit?” said Paul, holding out his 
hand. 

“No. It’s for mother. Wear it, mother.” 

“Perhaps there’s some more,” remarked Paul. “Let us 
look.” 


They went over to the bank, but there was not a bit of white 
heather to be seen. 

“T never knew it grew here,” said Mrs. Berisor. “I never saw 
it before.” 

“You see, you are the fortunate one,” was Paul’s answer, “and 
Bertie is to bring you your good luck.” 

“That is true enough,” she said softly, as if to herself, “ for 
my greatest blessing in life is Bertie’s love for me.” 

There was no longer need for Paul to lurk about the roads or 
conceal himself behind hedges on the chance of seeing Mrs. 
Berisor ; she had invited him to cross her threshold. Scarce a 
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day passed, but he spent some part of it in her presence. 
Sometimes they went for a ramble amongst the lovely hills and 
valleys, and on these occasions Bertie was always with them. 
Constance Berisor knew every cliff and tor, every coombe and 
hollow, every thicket of furze and gorse, every blade of grass 
almost, for miles around; she had seen them all a thousand 
times before in her walks with Bertie. Now the familiar haunts 
acquired a new interest since she had a new companion to 
whom to point out their beauties. Not that Bertie had not 
been every whit as good company. He had inherited a love 
of nature from his mother, and he had always considered it 
his especial duty to give her a full account of every weed and 
wild-flower they passed on their path, his information being 
often more curious than tiue, which information was always 
interspersed with presentations of many nosegays “for mother 
to wear” and perhaps, too, with an exchange of kisses into the 
bargain. 

But since Paul Wentworth had made a third in their society, 
though the nosegays were still presented, they were the only 
intimation Bertie gave of his presence. He trotted along by 
himself, usually behind his mother and her companion, and 
gathered his wild flowers, and having given them to his mother, 
dropped behind again and began to pick others. He seemed 
perfectly happy to be left thus to his own devices, and Constance 
never suspected the disappointment in his little heart as each 
day brought Mr. Wentworth and the secret hope he nursed that 
each day’s “ good-bye” would bring the visits to an end. She 
had not even noticed that he disliked Mr. Wentworth, until an 
unexpected absence of the latter was greeted by Bertie with un- 
disguised delight. 

They were to walk one day to Westward Ho, a spot which 
has a double interest, owing to Kingsley’s masterpiece, and which 
indeed owes its existence as an inhabited place to his pour- 
trayal of the home of the Leighs, when, on the morning of 
the day they had arranged for the trip, Paul got a telegram 
summoning him to London to receive the briefs in a case for 
which an influential relation had got him retained as one of the 
counsel, Having his future to make, such a chance was not to be 
thrown away, even for the sake of a delightful day with his 
lady love. He started in all haste, having only time for a 
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hurried scrawl to Constance, written, after squaring matters 
with the booking-clerk, in the railway-ticket office, and for the 
immediate delivery of which he gave a boy half-a-crown. 

“Pll write again from town to explain,” he said to himself. 
“She might think that scrawl rude and I didn’t even mention 
that I would be back in a day or two. Yes, [’ll write at once 
from town.” 

Constance was in the garden gathering flowers for the house 
when the scrawl was brought to her. 

“Gone!” she exclaimed half aloud, as she read it. “How 
sudden! I may never see him again,” and she stood idly clip- 
ping at the leaves of a rose bush beside her and wondered why 
she felt sad. Once again she glanced at the short note before 
putting it into her pocket, and resumed her occupation, hardly 
noticing what flowers she was cutting. 

“Oh, mother, the lily!” cried Bertie all at once. She started 
and saw that she had cut a great head of lilies, not yet in flower, 
and which she had been watching for weeks. 

“Why did you cut it, mother ?” 

“Tt will come out in water, Bertie,” she answered with a little 
nervous laugh. “ How stupid of me.” 

She gave up cutting flowers and went and sat on a rustic 
bench under the shade of a copper beech in one corner of the 
garden. As they walked towards it, Bertie asked : 

“What time are we going to Westward Ho, mother?” 

“We are not going to-day.” 

“Aren't we? But why, mother ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth is gone.” 

“ Gone—where ?” 

“To London, darling.” 

“But do you meam that Mr. Wentworth won't be here to- 
day?” 

“No, darling, he won't.” 

“Oh, how nice.” 

“ Nice 7” 

“Yes. ’Cos don’t you see, we can go a walk, mother, you 
and I, and it'll be just like it used to. Don’t you hope he'll 
never come back, mother? I do.” 

Constance turned away her head from the innocent gaze that 
was fixed on her. 
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“Bertie, Bertie, you mustn’t say things like that about 
people. You should always be glad to see everybody back 
again.” 

Bertie shook his curly head, not being quite ready to admit 
his obligation on that score. He climbed on to the seat and 
took possession of his mother’s hand. 

“ Mother,” he said after a few minutes of silence. “ Mother, I 
want to ask you something, may I ?” 

“It depends what the something is.” 

“Well, would you be glad if my papa came back again—my 
papa what’s dead ?” 

Constance withdrew her hand, as if she had been stung and 
a hot flush of shame rose to her cheeks. Strangely enough, as 
she told Bertie he should be glad to welcome everybody back 
again, the memory of Mr. Berisor rose before her and she knew 
that she herself could not act up to her words. The child had 
unconsciously given a verbal echo to her thought, and she felt 
ashamed. She hid her burning face in her hands, but she made 
no answer. 

Bertie became alarmed; he was not sure whether she was 


angry or not. She had told him long ago not to speak of his 
dead father and he wished now he had not said that. He stood 


up on the seat so that his head was on a level with his mother’s 
and, putting one arm round her neck, he whispered : 

“Mother, darling, I’m so sorry.” 

For answer she clasped him in her arms and kissed him, and 
there was something very like a sob in her voice and an un- 
usual brilliancy in her dark eyes, as she said softly : 

“My own Bertie.” 

“I didn’t mean it, mother, I didn’t indeed want to make you 
sorry,” said Bertie, reproaching himself more than was necessary. 
“’Cos I love you, mother, better’n anybody. Do you love me 
better’n anybody ?” 

“God knows I do,” was-he fervent answer. 

“Did you tell God ?” 

“God knows everything without being told.” 

“Whisper, mother. Do you think He knows I love you 
better’n Him ?” 

“But you mustn’t, darling. You must love Him first.” 

To this Bertie made no answer. He appeared to be think- 
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ing out some problem in his little brain. Presently he asked 
another question. 

“Will Mr. Wentworth never come again ?” 

“ [—I—don’t know.” 

“Well, I’m glad he can’t come to-day, ’cos then you'll be all 
mine, mammy, and we'll go a walk like we used—you and I 
and nobody else. Hurrah!” and he got down off her knee and 
flung his hat high into the air, shouting, “ Nobody else but 
mammy and me! Nobody else but mammy and me!” 

That evening after Constance had seen him tucked into his 
little bed beside her own and had kissed him and fancied him 
already asleep, she was in the dressing-room adjoining her bed- 
room, with the door between ajar, and she heard him repeat this 
prayer, evidently one of his own planning: 

“Dear God, please forgive me for loving mother best. 
Jesus’ll know how it is, ’cos He had a mother when He was a 
little boy—Amen.” 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Constance received a second letter from Paul Went- 
worth, explaining fully the cause of his absence and begging 
her forgiveness for breaking through the arrangement to go to 
Westward Ho, she was half pleased, half irritated. Pleased to 
know that she had done him an injustice in thinking that he 
had abruptly banished her from his life, irritated that he 
evidently expected her to feel an interest in his doings. 
Perhaps she was just a little bit irritated too, that her own 
feelings answered to his expectations. She could not deny that 
she did take an undue interest in him. The letter wound up 
with the intimation that his absence would only be for two days, 
and somehow this seemed to her more important than what had 
gone before. 

“Tam glad he is coming back,” she thought. “It is quite 
a pity when one is just getting to know a person well to have to 
lose sight of him.” 

When the third day found Paul once more in Mrs. Berisor’s 
pretty drawing-room, a casual observer, had such an one been 
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present, might very easily have made the mistake of supposing 
not only that Mrs. Berisor and Paul were the merest acquaint- 
ances, but that they found each other’s company the reverse of 
congenial. Their conversation was constrained, and ever and 
anon it reverted to the weather. Three days ago they had not 
wanted for interesting topics whereby they might make the 
time pass pleasantly. Now, there were awkward pauses every 
minute that seemed hardly consistent with Constance’s idea of 
“getting to know a person well.” 

“How hot it is to-day!” she exclaimed for the twentieth 
time, waving her handkerchief nervously. 

“Tt is,” was all the answer. He seemed to be in no talkative 
mood either. 

“Shall we go out?” she asked all at once, at the same time 
moving towards the door. “It will be cooler out. Along by 
the cliffs there is always a breeze,” she continued. “ Will you 
wait here till I am ready ?” 

Whilst she was gone Paul employed his time in walking 
restlessly from his chair to the window, from the window back 
to his chair. He felt puzzled as to what this new reserve in 
Mrs. Berisor’s manner betokened. The chain of their familiar 
intercourse having been broken by his three days’ absence, did 
she wish that it should not be taken up again? Better that he 
had gone away altogether and remembered her as the pleasant 
companion he had hitherto found her, even though he should 
remain in ignorance of her feelings towards him. The two days’ 
separation from her had shown him that he could not rest, until 
she had told him with her own lips what he could not otherwise 
guess at. Of course, with the common tendency of all self- 
deception to believe what pleases most, he flattered himself that 
she would tell him what he most desired—that she loved him. 
In an uncertain question, we all believe in the solution most 
agreeable to ourselves, and it is surprising how far these little 
beliefs go to make life pleasant, even though in the end we must 
learn that they ave deceptions. Paul feigned to himself that he 
would prefer to have certainty either way than dallying ignor- 
ance ; nevertheless he had not bargained for a certainty un- 
favourable to himself. This new reserve in Mrs. Berisor’s 
manner towards him dismayed him. 

When she re-entered the room she had Bertie by the hand. 
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The meeting between the child and the man was not cordial, 
and Paul fancied that Constance looked pleased that this 
Was SO. 

“Bertie and I have had a walk since you have been here,” she 
remarked, “haven't we, darling?” 

“When will we have another ?” he asked, looking up into his 
mother’s face that bent over him lovingly. 

Constance shrank from the gaze of the innocent blue eyes 
and raising her head replied: “We are going for a walk 
now.” 

Bertie said nothing, but he was unconvinced ; the walk did not 
count when Mr. Wentworth was present. 

The exertion of ascending to the higher ground of the cliffs 
seemed to bring back to Constance her old frank manner. She 
chatted away to Paul as she had always done, and he too found 
conversation easier than it had been in the house, though the 
unusually close feeling in the air was scarcely less apparent 
on the open heights than it had been in the valley. They 
climbed a little knoll of sparsely wooded ground, immediately 
above a bold, jutting cliff, whence they could command a mag- 
nificent view of the coast-line on either side. 

The sun had been obscured all day by a dull, yellowish haze, 
that hung low over the horizon and hid from sight all traces of 
the Island of Lundy, which is plainly visible from the northern 
shores of Devon. The land view to right and left, on the 
contrary, was abnormally distinct and its distances seemed 
brought into close perspective. 

There was not a breeze to stir the leaves of the few storm- 
stunted oaks that grew here and there on the sloping knoll. 

A little terraced, grassy bank near its summit, facing seaward, 
made a pleasant natural seat, and Constance and Bertie had 
often spent many an hour there, Constance reading or working 
and Bertie playing around and gathering the ferns and flowers 
that grew under the trees. 

“This is a particular haunt of mine, Mr. Wentworth,” said 
Constance. “Let us sit here. It is far too hot for walking. 
Look at the sea, it is like a dead thing, and yet do you hear the 
storm ?” 

The sea was, as she said, like a dead thing. The water did 
not look liquid, so still it was ; but away from afar there came 
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the long, ominous roll of a ground swell—a sound as of waves 
beating and retreating on a pebble beach. 

“There will be a change before night,” she added, and they 
were both silent for a time. 

Bertie came to them every now and then with a handful of 
the treasures he had collected—ferns, mosses, sprigs of gorse, 
trails of ivy, wild thyme—anything for which he thought his 
mother would care. 

Once he brought a few leaves of delicate trefoil. “That is 
pretty,” said Constance. “Could you get some more of it 
Bertie ?” 

“T’ll go and look for some, mother dear.” 

He trotted off, only too glad: to be sent on a special errand, 
and once more Constance and Paul were left alone. 

They had not noticed how rapidly the storm was gathering, 
till all at once they were startled by a blinding flash of lightning, 
that passed like a visible breath of flame right across the whole 
heavens. 

Neither of them had time to speak a syllable, for the thunder 
was rolling above them almost before the light had vanished. 
Flash followed peal and peal followed flash in quick succession, 
and Constance was dazzled by the grandeur of the scene as 
every instant the fiery glory embosomed heaven and earth till 
the cliffs shone again, like palaces erected at the bidding of 
some enchanter’s wand. 

At length all that had gone before sank into insignificance in 
one mighty flash ; for now the light quivered and ran down the 
steep rocks in cataracts of molten gold. With that invincible 
human dread of the manifestations of the Divine power, Con- 
stance stretched out her hand convulsively to her companion. 
He took it in his grasp and held it fast, as the thunder-clap 
burst with a sound that shook the very earth beneath them and 
set all the surface of the sea in motion, and seemed loud enough 
to blast to splinters every rock and cliff, but that the hand that 
sent it forth had power also to stay its force. 

Constance closed her eyes and grew white to the very lips, and 
even after the force had spent itself and the sound rolled 
reluctantly away, she sat trembling and speechless, like one 
stunned. Paul had slipped his arm around her and her hand 
was still in his. He drew her close to himself, and raising the 
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hand to his lips kissed it passionately as if all the pent-up 
longing of weeks had been suddenly let loose. 

Constance turned towards him like a woman in a dream, and 
each was spellbound in the other’s gaze. He lowered the hand 
from his lips, and in the movement, slight as it was, a world of 
consciousness rushed upon her. She snatched herself from his 
clasp. “God!” she cried in an agony. “I have forgotten 
Bertie!” and she sprang to her feet and sped away from the 
place. Paul followed her, remembering the terror of the storm 
and that the child was alone. 

They caught sight of him almost immediately, some distance 
down the slope on its inland side. He was seated on the 
ground apparently motionless, and it flashed on Paul that he 
was dead. Constance could not sufficiently collect her thoughts 
to realise even that awful possibility. 

“Bertie, my child!” she shouted wildly. “Bertie! I had 
forgotten you!” 

Love can make the swiftest runners, and Constance reached 
the spot long before Paul, and, snatching up the child in her 
arms, she almost crushed him to her panting breast. 


He was not dead as Paul had fancied, nor even hurt, only 
very white and scared—too much scared to cry. 


Tke pressure of his mother’s arms restored him to a sense of 
the present. 


“Is it over?” he asked, not daring to lift his eyes, lest he 
should see any more lightning. “Oh, is it over, mother?” 

“Yes, darling. It won’t hurt you now, mother is here.” 

“Look at this tree.” 

It was Paul who spoke. 

Constance looked at the tree under which they were standing. 
It was brown and withered. 

“ Struck!” she exclaimed, “and my child within a yard of it, 
and I had forgotten him! God forgive me! God forgive me!” 

“Come home, mother,” sobbed Bertie. 

They set off towards the house, in the rapidly lessening 
storm, Constance carrying her child and covering him with 
kisses the while, and Paul walking silent and unheeded, like one 
forgotten. On the threshold, Constance turned to him, “ Good- 


bye,” she said simply, “ I cannot ask you in for I must stay with 
Bertie.” 
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“T will come to-morrow,” he said, and went out into the rain 
that was now falling heavily. He had no misgivings, for he 
knew that she loved him. 

“Mother,” said Bertie, a little later, “I did not get the—I 
don’t know what you call it—three leaves together on a stem— 
what you sent me for.” 

“Trefoil. Never mind. I do not want it, my darling. I 
have you. You are all I want.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE morrow had come and had almost gone again and Paul 
paced restlessly up and down the sea shore, seeking to drown 
the tempest that raged in his soul in the roar of the breakers 
thundering against the iron walls that met them eternally with 
a grim “thus far, but no farther.” 

She had rejected his love, she had cast it aside as a thing of 
no consideration—and all for wealth. Ay, and she had crushed 
out her own love too, for she did love him; love spoke in her 
eyes, in the quivering of her passionate lips that for one mad 
moment had been pressed against his own; she loved him with 
every fibre of her being, but she loved her wealth yet more. 
What a downfall from the pedestal of noble womanhood 
whereon his fancy had placedher! Yesterday, in the terror of 
the storm, she had revealed her love for him, and for a few 
brief hours he had lived in the perfect joy which that revelation 
had brought him. To-day he had asked for the re-assurance 
in words of what she had already told him in the truthful 
language of look and gesture, and in words she had told 
him that wealth was more to her than love, that in it her 
happiness lay. 

“Tf I were to marry you,” she had said, “ I must lose it all— 
the money—everything. I cannot—you will understand.” 

He understood that she was of baser metal than he had 
dreamed, and that for him henceforth the love of women would 
be a mere empty phrase. Despicable as she had shown herself 
to be, he could not thus soon banish her image from his mind ; 
time would efface even the recollection of her beauty. For 
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the past few weeks his life had been filled with her and with her 
alone, and to-night she seemed to mock him from every rock 
and boulder, from every white rolling wave, from every cloud 
that moved across the face of the waning moon. Seeing them, 
he was reminded of occasions when together they had gazed 
on these very objects. He turned away from the sea shore and 
took his way towards the streets. He knew he could not rest 
hemmed in by the four walls of a room; they would stifle him 
and drive his thoughts in on him with bitterer emphasis. As 
he walked with downcast head and aimless steps he felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder. 

“Hullo! Wentworth. I hardly believed it was you. I 
looked you up a few days ago and they told me you had gone. 
What did it mean?” 

It was Dr. Cary who spoke. 

“T came back—worse luck,” muttered Paul. 

“Humph! Tired of the West Country? I noticed you 
weren’t quite so enthusiastic of late.” 

“Tt’s a beastly hole. I hate it.” 

“TI know you don’t mean that, or I would be angry,” laughed 
Dr Cary. “What has gone wrong with you, that you must vent 
your anger on the place? There isn’t a woman—— ?” 

Paul interposed with an oath. 

“Tm sorry I’ve touched on a sore subject,’ remarked the 
doctor, satisfied that he had hit the right nail on the head. “I 
was only joking,” he added. 

“T wish / was only joking,” Paul answered. “Yes, there is a 
woman and you know her, and you made me think she was 
a good woman, too good for petty weaknesses. She’s not, I tell 
you. I suppose she has deceived you as she deceived me 
into thinking her a paragon. I know better now.” 

“Who in the world is this deceiver that you’re talking about ? 
Not—not—Mrs. Berisor ?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Berisor. She——” 

“Stop! You don’t mean to tell me you have fallen in love 
with her ?” 

Paul smiled at the emphasis on the last word. 

“So you knew what sort of a woman she was, after all?” he 
' exclaimed bitterly. “You might have warned me, I think. 
Yes, I did fall in love with her. I did—do you understand? I 
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hate her now, ha, ha! and she loves me. What a curse is 
money !” 

“What do you mean? Did you ask her to marry you?” 

“T did.” 

“ And she refused ?” 

“She did, d——n her.” 

“For shame, Wentworth, for shame! You say she loves you?” 
Paul nodded. “Then she is braver than I took her for. This is 
what I often feared for her, and she has conquered after all.” 

“Conquered, ay and kept her wealth !” 

“Well, don’t you admit it was a hard case?” 

“ Perhaps, but I would not have believed it of “er. I fancied 
she was a woman who would not care for riches.” 

“ Not for herself. But of course there’s the child.” 

“ As far as I can see,” answered Paul, in his ignorance of the 
true state of the case, “as far as I can see, it would have bene- 
fited the child. It was selfish of her to want to have all to 
herself.” 

Doctor Cary began to realise that there was a misunderstand- 
ing somewhere. 

“Look here, Wentworth,” he said, forgive me for asking 
you. I’m your friend and her friend, you know. What reason 
did she give for refusing you?” 

“Why, of course, that she would lose her wealth.” 

“Ts that all she told you ?” 

“Yes, it was enough to show me I had been deceived.” 

Doctor Cary gave a sort of whistle. 

“Well, I gave her credit for being a better woman than most, 
but I never thought she was brave enough to bear all the blame 
from a man she cared for.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Paul sharply. 

“ Come in and I'll tell you.” 

They had reached Doctor Cary’s house, and Paul went in 
gladly enough. His restless wanderings had been somewhat 
fatiguing. 

“Tam going to tell you,” began the doctor, when they were 
seated in his cosy study, “I am going to tell you what I have 
told to no one since Mrs. Berisor herself made me aware of 
it after her husband’s death. She did not bind secrecy upon 
me, for no man’s will is a secret as long as you have a shilling 
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to spend at Somerset House. But Somerset House is not in 
Devonshire, so there was no likelihood of the people hereabouts 
finding out the conditions of Berisor’s will, unless somebody told 
them. I was determined not to be that somebody. I knew that 
Mrs. Berisor was annoyed, and that she is the kind of woman 
who doesn’t like her annoyances discussed publicly. But I am 
breaking no confidence in telling you the truth which she has 
withheld from you. She did not know you would curse her for 
refusing you. I have heard you curse her, and I consider it 
only right and just to you and to her to prevent your misjudging 
her any longer, by telling you all.” 

“Tell me,” said Paul eagerly. 

“She refused you for her child’s sake,” Doctor Cary answered 
at once. 

“How?” 

“You must know that Berisor was an odd sort of fellow. He 
loved his wife in his own way and that was a selfish way—so 
selfish that he couldn’t bear to think she would ever be another 
man’s wife. Many a man is able to prevent this effectually by 
leaving his property to his wife only on condition of her remain- 
ing his widow. Berisor knew well enough that his wife cared 
too little for wealth to let it stand in her way if she took it into 
her head to marry.” 

“That was why she refused me,” Paul remarked in a sullen 
tone. 

“ She gave you that as her reason—yes, but she did not give 
you the other and more important reason, namely, that the child 
would also be disinherited. Berisor knew she would never let 
that be, and he made that the condition on which she might 
marry.” 

“ That is absurd.” 

“Perhaps, but it is true. If she marries every farthing goes 


to a nephew of Berisor’s in America. So now you see her 
reason.” 


“Why did she not tell me that ?” 

“How do I know? Perhaps she thought you might con- 
quer her scruples on that score, and so silenced you with the 
one reason only, which she knew would lower her in your eyes. 
Perhaps she was too loyal a mother to give you a pretext for 
disliking the child, since he alone stood in your way. All I can 
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say is that she was brave to bear your scorn and your anger; 
and now that you know this I hope you will respect her bravery, 
and not try to alter the decision she made in the fulness of her 
mother’s love and loyalty.” 

Paul did not hear the last few sentences. At the words, 
“sence he alone stood in your way,” his thoughts travelled back 
to the scene in the storm on the previous day. He could hear 
Constance’s agonised cry of “Bertie! My child!” He could 
see her rushing down the slope till she reached the boy sitting 
there on the grass, white and scared. He could see her pick 
him up and hug him to her breast, and rain passionate kisses on 
his tearful face, and beside them the shrunken, withered oak 
where Heaven’s fury had lighted—and ceased. If only 

When Doctor Cary had finished speaking, he looked up at 
Paul and saw him sitting with trembling hands, convulsively 
clutched together, his face ashen pale and his eyes starting out 
of their sockets. 

“What is the matter with you, man? You are ill,” he cried, 
rising in alarm. 

“It is nothing,” gasped Paul, mopping his forehead with a silk 
handkerchief. “All this has upset me. Thanks, I will have 
some soda. Never mind me.” 

There are some thoughts in a man’s life that he would fain 
have never known, and this one that had come to Paul was of 
this kind. It seemed to him a message from the nether world 
sent to lure him to destruction. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next day broke wet and cheerless, a cold sou’-wester having 
set in after the intense heat that had culminated in the thunder- 


storm. 

Constance Berisor sat by the fire in her morning-room, listen- 
ing to the ceaseless beating of the rain against the window-panes, 
her sad eyes fixed vacantly on the dull whiteness of the lowering 
sky without. 

Her dream of love was over and for ever. It had been so 
short-lived, yet so real; almost in the same moment in which 
she had realised its existence, she had realised also that it must 
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be buried out of sight, though, out of memory—never. It was 
like an infant that dies ere the mother has taken it in her arms. 
She hears its cry and knows that it lives ; then comes death, and 
instead of her loving arms, a tiny coffin will encircle the little 
form. But she will not forget ; the knowledge of a life that has 
been has burnt itself into her brain, and that cry has been echoed 
to infinity in her heart ; always she will hear it, and memory will 
never sleep for the sound. 

Constance had heard the spoken words of love; she had felt 
the kiss of love on her lips; the thrill of heart answering to 
heart had swept through her—and had vanished for ever. 

Yet there was left to her that undying echo, that mocking un- 
reality to haunt her always, and always to be but an echo and a 
mockery. 

It was over ; the day had broke and the dream had vanished. 
It may wear to-night again, and other dreams may come, but 
that dream will come never again. 

And she had let him leave her believing that wealth was all 
she cared to live for, that love was to her a thing of no account, 
and in so doing she had shown herself to him in an impossible 
light, a light that distorted the nature upon which it shone. 
She had given him the impression of being a base and sordid 
woman, whose best worship was paid at the altar cf Mammon, 
upon which she was ready to immolate not only her own love, 
but that of another. True, she had done this thing of her own 
free will as a means to gain the victory on the side of right, but 
she felt that the means was cowardly. She had betrayed Paul 
into a moral cu/ de sac, as it were, from which he could only 
turn away, thus leaving her master of the situation. She had 
done herself a base injustice in making her conduct appear des- 
picable in the eyes of the man she loved, and it is in the very 
nature of a woman to seek to stand well before the man she 
loves. To give the lie to one’s nature is also an injustice to 
whomsoever it is given. 

She had not dealt fairly by him in refusing his love for a 
reason that was half a falsehood, seeing that it was not the 
whole truth. It was not too late yet to retrieve that wrong. 
She could write to him and tell him all the truth, and what she 
had feared in his presence—that her love for him might make 
her overlook her love for Bertie—she had not to fear now that 
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he was absent. She knew well that the one love was not so 
deep rooted as the other, not so surely founded on reason ; but 
in the passion of presence reason may be _ overlooked. 
Boisterous shallows have more power to engulf than the still 
waters that run deep. 

She sat down to her writing-table. She had not written to 
him since she wrote that little note to thank him for his kindness 
when she fell, and now, as then, she was at a loss to know how 
to commence. She bridged over this difficulty by at once 
dashing into what she meant to say, without formal commence- 
ment. 


“T have done both of us an injustice,” she wrote. “ You and 
me; and when I have explained how and why I did so, I will 
ask for your pardon, which it were almost justice in you to with- 
hold. We love each other, and that we must be parted is no 
fault of mine. It is my will and yet my necessity that it should 
be so, though that necessity is the outcome of another love—a 
mother’s. I told you that I would not marry you because I 
should lose my wealth. That is true, but more than that is true 
also, for Bertie would be deprived of it as well, the will left by 
Mr. Berisor providing that in case of my marriage all the 
property is to pass to his nephew. Now you will understand 
why I am bound to widowhood, and for Bertie’s sake I know 
you will not seek to deter me from it. 

“T did not tell you all the truth yesterday, in the first place 
because I am a woman, and women are weak where love assails, 
though I doubt not but your love had been too honourable and 
manly to make a conquest when the foe has voluntarily shown 
its own tactics and fallen at your feet. Secondly, I fancied that 
it was more loyal to Bertie not to tell you all, in case you should 
look on him as a sort of barrier between us. Now, I am con- 
vinced that I was disloyal to you in sowing the seeds of bitter- 
ness in your heart by showing myself base and unworthy of a 
man’s love. If you asked for bread and I had none to give you 
was it therefore right for me to give youastone? No. And 
this is what I have done, and if you reproach me, be sure that 
I reproach myself still more. If you forgive me write to me 
‘I forgive, but no other word, and do not try tosee me. You 
had a mother, Paul, and for the sake of the love she bore you | 
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ask you to be strong in thus helping me to do my duty as a 
mother. Go away far from this and forget that you have ever 
seen 

CONSTANCE BERISOR.” 


She wrote to the very end without stopping to raise her head, 
and she did not notice that someone had opened the door and 
stood on the threshold waiting for her to look up, or give sign 
that she heard. 

“Constance.” It was Paul’s voice. 

“Paul! What brings you?” she gasped, rising and leaning 
her finger tips on the writing-table as if for support. She 
cowered away from him as he came towards her, and made a 
gesture with one hand motioning him off. 

“T have heard all!” he exclaimed, “my darling, how unselfish 
it was of you!” 

“What? I don’t understand. Have you heard about—— 

“ About the property going from Bertie—? Yes.” 

“ And—and you forgive me ?” 

“ Forgive you, my love? I think you have acted nobly.” 

“Tam glad. There is nothing else then beside. Good-bye. 
She hoped he would go. 


’ 


“There is everything elsc beside—our love, our future 
together as man and wife. Think what happiness it will be!” 

“Hush! Please do not touch me. Paul, are you mad? Go. 
In mercy to me.” 

He had clasped her in his strong arms, and though she 
struggled to be free, he had laid her head on his shoulder and 
his lips met hers. 

“Constance, my love! My wife! Your fight is over. You 
have fought bravely, my darling, but henceforth there will be 
only love. I have found the way to arrange everything and 
Bertie will lose nothing.” 

“How? What? Tell me quickly, what do you mean ?” 

She took his hands and held them tightly in her excitement, 
while her hot breath came and went through her parted lips till 
the words she uttered were half-stifled. 

“ We can dispute the will,” said Paul, with legal coolness. 

“ Dispute the will. How?” 

She released his hands and let herself sink into a chair and 
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preparcd to listen. He sat facing her and quietly unfolded the 
plan. 

“It will be easily managed,” he explained. “In the face of 
things the will is ridiculous. At least the part relating to Bertie 
is ridiculous ; it is of course common enough to find men tying 
up their property so that their widows cannot marry without 
losing it, but to punish the child for the mother’s action is pre- 
posterous. It is legal that condition—perfectly legal—to the 
discredit of our laws of inheritance, be it said. But although a 
will may in itself be perfectly legal, it may have been made 
under illegal conditions. You see a man who would deliberately 
make a will like that cannot have been in a fit state to make a 
will at all.” 

“What do you mean ?” : 

“That Mr. Berisor might have been insane.” 

“Mr. Berisor was not insane,” said Constance firmly. 

“We-.need not put it so strongly. It would not be necessary 
to prove absolute insanity,” here Paul coloured visibly, “but 
you might doubtless find some circumstance that would suffice, 
you understand.” 


She looked Paul straight in the face, till his gaze fell beneath 
the truth that shone in her clear eyes. Then she made a sound 
like a sob and covered her face with her hands. He came and 
stood close to her and tried to take her hand, but she drew it 


away. 

“It would be worth it, my darling,” he whispered. “You love 
and you know what love is worth. It will be easy. I will 
manage it—hunt up old servants and pay them and get a few 
scraps of clear evidence.” 

“ And try and make truth out of a lie?” she said in a hard, 
constrained tone. “ You could not do it.” 

“We could easily manage Fe 

“Not we,” she interrupted quickly. “I will not tella lie. If 
there were a hundred circumstances all of sufficient weight for 
the purpose I would not adduce a single one of them against 
what my conviction proclaims to be the truth, that Mr. Berisor 
was of perfectly sound mind to the last hour of his life. I will 
not tell the lie you want me to tell. Do you hear, Paul 
Wentworth? I will not, I could not be a living lie. You 
laugh—you don’t believe in truth, but I do.” 
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She had risen, and she stood before him in a majestic rage 
that made her beauty but the more brilliant. Her eyes flashed 
lightnings, and her lips curled in scorn, showing her white, set 
teeth ; the colour glowed in her cheeks and her whole frame 
shook with passion. 

“TI don’t believe you love me,” he said. 

She did not answer, but the fierceness died from her eyes and 
in its place there was a soft, yearning sadness. Her lips 
quivered, and one hand went involuntarily to her heart. 

He caught her hands in both his own. 

“You do love me,” he whispered. ‘I know it.” 

There they stood man and woman face to face, the love in 
their souls revealed to each other, hers cast about with a halo of 
truth and purity, and his—what? Did the evil thought only 
come then, as he spoke, or had it been there always, a canker 
eating into the better part of his nature? Hardly the latter, 
since he could inspire love in a woman such as she. Did her 
beauty intoxicate him, so that all his sense of gvod and evil was 
dulled, and that the words he spoke were but a meaningless 
jabber, which he would deny having spoken when the intoxica- 
tion was worn off ? 

“You do love me,” he repeated very slowly. “ You do love 
me, and you will not tell a lie. You will not marry me, for that 
might harm your child. You love me and I love you. Let us 
love then, and our love will harm no one.” 

She shook herself free from his grasp, and put half the length 
of the room between them ; she spoke but one word: 


«“ Go » 


When she was alone she took from the writing-table a small 
leather-covered box, in which she kept odds and ends of letters 
and trifles of no value to anyone except herself, little mementoes 
of Bertie, locks of his hair at various ages, a coral and bells that 
had afforded him intense delight in his babyhood,a mat made 
of strips of coloured paper arranged in a design, the work of his 
little fingers and which he had presented to his mother on her 
last birthday. 

She sat by the fire and opened this box of relics. Amongst 
other things it contained, there were the two letters she had 
received from Paul, one of them the mere scrawi he had written 
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on the morning he had gone so hurriedly to London, the other 
being the longer one explaining his absence. They were not 
love letters in any sense of the term, and when she received 
them they had none of the value in her eyes which the smallest 
token belonging to the beloved has for the woman who knows 
that she loves. Constance’s heart had not been known to herself 
at the time, and she had kept the letters for no reason that was 
very clear to herself. With them there was a withered rosebud 
that he had worn and had given to her because she noticed its 
fragrance. She had put it into the box to make a sweet scent, 
at least that was the reason she assigned to herself, though some 
thought of the giver may have lurked in her mind as she did so. 
She hastily grasped these things and threw them on the fire. 
Almost at once she caught sight of a sprig of white heather that 
had been in the box and had got mixed with the letters. It was 
the bit Bertie had given her on the day she met Paul on the 
village road, and it flashed on her that she must not destroy the 
good luck that her child had brought her. She braved the 
intense heat and snatched it from the papers that were curling 
to burn. The flame, leaping up at the instant, caught the soft 
white crépe tucker that edged the sleeve of her dress. She did 
not cry out or beat a hasty retreat from the fireplace, but with 
quick presence of mind she held her wrist upright to prevent the 
flame from spreading along the sleeve itself. A vase of flowers 
stood on the mantel-shelf; she seized it and dashed its contents, 
water, flowers and all, on the fire that was creeping round the 
inflammable crépe like a golden serpent. There was a slight 
fizzling noise, and the serpent had vanished. Her hand was still 
clenched on the white heather. 

“Mother! what are you doing?” and Bertie caught at her 
skirt and looked up wonderingly. 

‘el have burnt my wrist, Bertie,” she said simply. 

“Oh, mammy, is it sore ?” 

“Yes, darling—a little.” 

The cooling effect of the water had worn off, and the fierce 
pain that followed it made the tears start into her eyes and she 
turned white to the lips. 

“Give me your handkerchief, Bertie, and go for Annie.” 

“Sit down, mammy, and let me do it,” he said, as she 
attempted to roll the handkerchief round the burnt wrist. She 
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held it out to him, and with careful, if somewhat awkward little 
fingers, he commenced to bind it up. All at once he stopped. 
“If I kiss it, it'll make it better!” he exclaimed, thinking of a 
remedy that always proved efficacious when he himself got a 
hurt. A kiss from his mother had always the power to stop his 
tears. He raised the handkerchief, uncovering the burn, and 
pressed his soft childish lips to the place. 

“Ts it better now, mammy darling ?” 

For answer she clasped him to her breast, and, forgetful of the 
hurt she had received, thought only of the happiness her love 
for her child had always brought her. 


THE END. 





“THE EMPTY HOUSE.” 


“The Empty house.” 


THE rain fell heavily last night— 
I gazed across the street in vain, 

Mad hope, to see your flickering light 
Shine in the lonely room again. 

A tempest shook the house last night, 
The torrents beat against your room ; 

And not a star peeped from the height : 


Your house was silent as the tomb. 


i. 


I wept the hours away last night, 
O night more wretched than the day ! 

. . . Not doubting but with morning light 
To see your face across the way. 

. . - The curtain was not drawn aside, 
No face leant smiling on the sill ; 

The rain still fell, the bleak wind sighed, 


Your house was desolate and still. 





GOING ON 


Going On. 
By LUCIE H. ARMSTRONG. 


FEW subjects present greater matter for thought to the 
philosopher than the different meanings which are attached to 
certain phrases, according to the class of society in which they 
are uttered. 

A “function” has quite a different signification in the class- 
room to what it has in society, and whereas in the discourse of 
the learned professor it has its fixed and arbitrary meaning, it 
becomes delightfully elastic in the lips of the society belle, who 
makes it express any kind of entertainment from the laying of 
a foundation stone to a Strawberry Tea. 

Similarly, when Edwin enquires of Angelina at a garden 
party whether she will “walk round,” he does not use the phrase 
in the sense of the negro minstrel, to whom this expression 
means a number of eccentric steps at the end of a song. He 
merely intends to invite her to make a tour of the lawn with 
him, so that they may greet all the acquaintances they meet by 
the way. 

The phrase which forms the title of this paper has an entirely 
different meaning in the upper and lower strata of society. 
When Mary Ann feels herself at a loss for a suitable reply to a 
witticism of ’Arry’s, she says “Go on!” by way’of repartee, and 
this does not imply that he should at once fly the spot and 
proceed to another fashionable entertainment, or indeed that he 
should go away at all. It may rather be taken as a delicate form 
of encouragement than an entreaty to depart. 

Similarly, when the friends of the well-assorted pair later on 
remark, “ How you have been a-going-on, Mary Ann!” they do 
not use the term in our sense of the word, but are reduced to it 
through a want of acquaintance with the verb “to flirt.” 
“ Going on” in the lower classes cannot be said to admit of any 
very dignified interpretation, being generally used as a 
convenient euphemism for less polite expressions. 

“JT don’t approve of her goings on” is the dernier mot of reproof 
with the Whitechapel matron, and it is doubtless the form of 
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calumny not to be escaped even by those ladies of her circle 
who have attained the Arctic conditions alluded to by Hamlet. 

“Going on” is not necessarily a term of reprobation amongst 
the lower orders, but at best it is an apologetic phrase 
descriptive of persons who give way to high spirits under the 
excitement of congenial company. 

But in society this phrase raises its head, it becomes suddenly 
endued with life and dignity, acquiring that graceful rigidity 
which the American novelist describes as “ the stiffness of a very 
tall feather.” 

“Going on” is the watch-word of society, the creed and rule 
of life with the fashionable. It is the gulf which separates the 
popular from the tolerated, the shibboleth by which the elect 
may recognise their brethren. “Going on” implies the 
possession of many invitations, and a constant struggle to cope 
with all that the world requires of its favourites. It also pre- 
supposes a certain superiority to the fixed conditions of time and 
space, and a resolution to get as much into the day as possible. 
Flexibility of mind is demanded by the adherents of this creed, 
and much resolution in letting no weak prayers on the part of 


a hostess detain them until it is too late to get to another enter- 
tainment. 


The fine lady who has nothing whatever to do with her time 
likes to imagine that she is always tremendously busy. “If I 
lose half-an-hour in the day,” she says, “I can never make it 
up.” She likes to pay a dozen calls in the afternoon, to look in 
at a number of parties. She is truly like the Huma bird whom 
Wendell Holmes’ lecturer quoted so unfortunately, and is always 
in flight. Above all things she dislikes to look as though she 
had any time on her hands, and she only struggles up a crowded 
staircase in order that she may pop her head into the room, 
whisper to her companion, “there’s nobody here,” and walk 
down again. You never get a chance of a rational conversation 
with her. She is always just going away when you meet her. 
“ Have you been here long?” is always her first query, and as 
you value her respect be careful to reply that you have only 
that moment arrived. “I’ve only just come,” she informs you 
in a hurried whisper, “but I’m not going to stay. I’ve heard 
Mr. Spouter so often this season—I know just what he’s going 
to say when he stands up.” Here she commences to edge to- 
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wards the doorway, throwing her last remark to you over her 
shoulder as she departs. “We are just going to look in at Mr. 
Maulstick’s studio-tea, because he said he’d be so awfully dis- 
appointed if he didn’t see us. Poor young fellow!” (in a deep 
whisper). “He’s awfully poor, you know, and he’s just the sort 
of person I wouldn’t disappoint for worlds! We've just come 
from the private view at the Grosvenor. Nobody there but 
Frumps!” A shake of the head, a shrug of the shoulders, and 
the smart little lady is gone. Following in her wake is a 
disconsolate daughter of seventeen, only just come out, who 
has been missing the object of her admiration at every place 
they have been to all the afternoon, through her mother’s insane 
penchant for “ going on.” 

“May I have No. 13 in the programme?” asks the ardent 
youth of the society belle, as he tries to put down his initials 
with one of those horrid little pencils, like a varnished lucifer- 
match, which dangle at the side of a dance-card. 

“TI am afraid I shan’t be here,” is the reply, “we are going on 
to the Highfliers’.” 

The Highfliers’ dance is the ruin of Mrs. Smallflight’s party. 
All through the evening she hears one guest say to the other, 
“ Are you going on?” and she knows that she will suddenly find 
herself high and dry, with her rooms bereft of all the dest 
people, who will soon surge into the next house, like troubles, 
not singly, but in battalions. 

Poor Mrs. Smallflight! How unfortunate she is to have 
given her dance on the same night as Mrs. Highflier—Mrs. 
Highflier, whose proximity was the one attraction which in- 
fluenced her in her choice of a neighbourhood. 

People go and see her on the way to Mrs. Highflier’s, and her 
mission in life is to serve as a sort of warming-pan to her next- 
door neighbour, her house being considered as a place where 
people fill up the first part of the evening before flying on to 
more favoured regions. Asarule, they do not say where they 
are going on to. A knowledge of the existence of Mrs. 
Highflier’s party is taken for granted—ignorance shews you at 
once to belong to the unelect for whose conversion no one 
labours. The initiated person smiles blandly, and simply says, 
“We are going on.” Some one else says, “ So are we,” and in a 
moment the first speaker recognises the second as belonging to 
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the Highflier set and worthy of cultivation. The poor hostess 
stands at the door, and tries to conceal her vexation as one after 
the other of her guests approaches her with outstretched hand 
and earnest gaze, in the silent manner which is the regulation 
form for departure. It is a dreadful procession, such as greets 
the victim of a nightmare, and the hostess almost feels as 
though it were an evil dream as one after the other of her guests 
come up, silent and staring, just as fishes come up to the glass in 
an aquarium, and give her the pump-handle hand-shake of 
departure. “zt tu Brute?” she might well exclaim, as her 
favourite friend, her tame cat, who is always welcome in the 
house, and as much a part of her dinner-parties as the extra 
leaf in the table, takes his departure with the rest. In a few 
moments all have fled, and the popular actor, who had promised 
to come in on his way from the theatre, finds an audience 
unworthy of the slightest exertion. 

But sad as is the position of the hostess, who is the victim of 
the mania for “ going on,” she must bow her head to a practice 
which is the special characteristic of the age in which she lives. 
Life is too full now for any of us to do anything exhaustively, 
and skimming from place to place has attained the proportions 
of a fine art. We have no time to do anything thoroughly, we 
read reviews instead of books, and leading articles instead of 
speeches, and we fly from subject to subject in conversation in a 
way which would have appalled the raconteur of an earlier and 
more patient age. The practice spreads through the professions, 
the musical critic attends a quarter of a concert, and reporters 
are not allowed more than half an hour for a bazaar. As for 
musicians, they spend the whole of the season in flying from 
place to place, and the most popular ones appear at so many 
different concerts in the course of an afternoon that they may 
be said to be practically ubiquitous. No matter that they come 
all in their wrong places in the programme, and are sometimes 
too late to appear at all, they are “going on,” and even if some 
of their charm vanishes from that want of quiet which is a 
necessity to the artist, they feel that they are in accordance 
with the spirit of the times. 

It is evident that the habit of “going on” must develop quite 
a special order of faculties, and most of them such as are held 
in special commendation in modern times. Flexibility of mind, 
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rapidity in taking in impressions, and a facility in passing from 
one subject to another, all come with the popular habit, to say 
nothing of a sense of time almost equal to that of the actor who, 
whilst chatting familiarly in the green-room, knows to a second 
when his cue arrives, and stalks off silently at the end of a 
sentence, meeting the call-boy who was coming to summon him. 
This practice also tends to increase our sense of superiority to 
our neighbours, and puts us into a position to offer up the 
Scotch prayer, “Lord gie us a good conceit 0’ ourselves.” For 
it is not in human nature for the person who is “going on” 
not to feel slightly superior to the one who is poor-spirited 
enough to “do” only one party in an evening. The imagina- 
tion of the latter is left free to play upon the scenes to which 
the festive one is invited, and it is impossible not to imagine 
that there is something specially fine about a place when one is 
not oneself “going on.” 

But there are compensations in all things, and the man whose 
looking-glass is not obscured with invitation-cards can at least 
boast that he thoroughly enjoys the few entertainments in which 
he participates. For many good things are missed through the 
habit of “going on,” a restless habit of mind is acquired, and no 
one thing is ever done thoroughly. The pleasure-seeker flies 
from one entertainment to another till there there is little left in 
the way of surprise, and if a modern society belle were to get to 
paradise itself it is doubtful whether she would not enquire, after 
the first few minutes, where she was “ going on” to next. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


OLD MISS DURHAM REPENTS. 


‘* Confess yourself to Heaven, 
Repent what’s past ; avoid what is to come.” 
—SHAKESPEARE.—Hamlet. 


THE clanging peal of the door-bell rang through the echoing 


silence of the great empty house. 

Miss Durham laid down her book. and listened attentively. 
She was altered and aged, she had had a slight stroke of 
paralysis and had almost entirely lost the use of her legs, her 
face had grown thin and drawn, and waxen-yellow in its hue, 
but the keen hawk eyes were as full of life as ever, and both 
sight and hearing were undimmed ; her hair too was but faintly 
streaked with grey, and was glossy and plentiful still, like the 
hair of a young woman. 

Presently she heard the sound of voices outside in the hall. 
Wilson’s voice, which she recognised, and another—a man’s 
voice—which was not the Vicar’s. No other male visitor came 
to the house in the afternoon. Who could it be? 

There seemed to be some argument or discussion going on; 
and whatever it was there was no end to it. The tones of 
Wilsen’s voice became raised and angry. 

Miss Durham grew not only curious but impatient. She 
struck her hand sharply on the brass hand-bell by her side on the 
table. 

Instantly Wilson appeared at the open door. 
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“What is going on—who is out there ?” demanded his mistress 
imperiously. 

“It’s one of them gentlemen, Ma’am—the one as came some 
little time back.” 

“One of those ? you mean those that were here four summers 
ago?” she enquired with a sudden eagerness, leaning forward in 
her chair. 

“Yes, ma’am. Most impudent I call it, won’t take an answer 
and go. I’ve told’im as you see no visitors now of any kind, 
but ’e won’t budge an inch. Don’t be afraid, ma’am, I’ve left 
James at the door, with strict orders not to let ’im cross the 
thres’old save hover ’is dead body.” 

“Nonsense! let the man in. I will see him.” 

Wilson fell back a step, he could scarcely believe his ears. 

“You wish to see him, ma’am ?” he repeated blankly. 

“Certainly. Don’t you hear me, you fool? Go and show the 
gentleman in.” 

Wilson retired sullenly. In a moment he returned, and 
flinging wide the door announced in a sepulchral voice : 

“Mr. Lancelot Parker.” 

Old Miss Durham fixed her gold-rimmed spectacles upon her 
nose and inspected the intruder with a scrutinizing gaze. She 
did not shake hands with him nor offer him a seat. 

Lance was red and hot, and felt very uncomfortable. But 
there was a bulldog determination about him too. He stuck his 
eyeglass into his eye and, nothing daunted, stared back again at 
the old lady. 

“You wish to see me sir, I understand ?” 


“Ves madam. I am obliged to you for grantin me an 
’ > D> 
interview.” 


“What do you desire of me?” 

“TI simply desire to ask you a question, to which I am sure 
you will kindly give me an answer.” 

“T’ve hanswered hall ’is questions halready,’ quoth Wilson 
gruffly by the doorway. “I’ve told ’im hover and hover again 
but ’e won’t take a hanswer.” 

“T have reason to believe that your servant is not speaking 
the truth to me, and that he did not speak the truth to me a few 
weeks ago, when I was here before. And that is why, madam, I 
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am intruding upon your privacy in order to learn what I desire 
to know from your own lips.” 

“ Ask your question, young man, and I will answer you.” 

“Is your niece, Miss Margaret Durham, dead ?” 

For a moment the old woman’s face worked as though with 
secret emotion. But controlling herself with an effort, she 
answered in a cold, matter-of-fact voice : 

“Certainly she is dead. She died last summer of malignant 
Typhus fever, and lies buried in Fairley Churchyard, where you 
may see the cross erected to her memory.” 

“ There—didn’t I tell ye so?” cried Wilson exultingly, by the 
door. 

Lance cast a swift glance of rage and contempt behind him 
and continued, unmoved : 

“Then are doth your nieces dead, madam ?” 

“Both? certainly not! My elder niece died. I have no 
reason to suppose that my great-niece Madge is not alive.” 

Lance drew along breath. “Then by what right, madam, 
does your butler say that she is dead ?” 

“T said nothing of the sort, sir,’ cried Wilson excitedly. 
“You hasked for Miss Margaret and I told you Miss Margaret 
was dead.” 

“You told me not five minutes ago that doth the Miss 
Margarets were dead.” 

“Wilson!” cried the old lady sharply. “ How dared you 
utter such a lie? What business had you to say such a thing?” 

“Why you told me yourself, ma’am, years ago, if hever 
heither of these two young gents was to come hasking at the 
door for Miss Madge, I was to say she was dead, it was your 
own horders, mum.” 

“Leave the room, Wilson, instantly,” cried the old woman 
furiously, ill-pleased at having her own orders brought up 


against her. She pointed with a withered yellow finger to the 
door. 


Wilson began a remonstrance. 

“Leave the room, you blockhead !” shouted the old lady. 

“T think you had better go,” said Lance, and as he spoke he 
made one step towards the man, and there was something in 
his face which caused Wilson to vanish with a precipitation 
which was somewhat comical. 


27 
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Lance came back, smiling grimly. Miss Durham was still 
trembling with rage. 

“Sit down sir,’ she said to him with more affability than she 
had yet displayed, motioning him with her hand to a chair. He 
bowed and obeyed her. 

“T am truly rejoiced, Miss Durham, to learn that I was mis- 
informed about your great-niece, Miss Madge, and that she is 
still alive. Since this is the case, would it be too much if I were 
to ask to be allowed to see her?” 

Miss Durham glanced at him keenly. 

“Tt would be too much—far too much—even if it were in my 
power to grant so audacious a request. But, unfortunately, it is 
not in my power. Madge is not here.” 

“Not here? Where is she then?” 

For the first time he became aware of a subtle change in her 
expression. She was no longer imperious and autocratic. She 
leant forward with both wrinkled hands upon her knees, and 
looked at him enquiringly—almost wistfully. 

“That is what I hoped you had come to tell me—Mr. 
—Mr.—Parker was it ?—oh, I thought it was something else. 
But I forget the name, it is so long ago. Never mind! Can 
you tell me nothing of her ?” 

“J, madam? Howshould I know where your niece is ?” 

“Yet surely it was to you she must have gone! Who else 
should she have gone to ?—poor, deluded girl!” 

“I know nothing of her—nothing. I have been abroad.” 

She nodded her head. “Yes, yes, I remember,’ she mur- 
mured. Then aloud, and fixing upon him a look of anxious 
enquiry, “ What can have become of her? After all, she was 
my flesh and blood. I did not mean to drive her to that. I 
meant to do the best for her. And now she haunts me night 
and day. It is lonely without her, in this great house—very 
lonely. I have no one but Wilson and the other servants to 
speak to, and I have been ill since she left, and Wilson grows 
domineering and insolent. Hush!” and she laid her finger on 
her lips and glanced nervously towards the door. “He will be 
listening, I make no doubt. Go and see—step softly, Mr. Parker 
—he often listens.” 

Lance crept across the room, turned the door-handle softly 
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and was just in time to see Wilson’s retreating form scuffling 
away down the passage. 

“TI thought so! Bring your chair closer to me, so that I can 
speak in a low voice—then he won’t be able to hear us. He is 
deaf, that is a comfort!” she added with a malicious chuckle. 
“Very deaf, thank God! Deafer than I am.” 

A sort of pity for the helpless old woman, bereft of her natural 
protectors, and left to the mercy of this truculent old man-ser- 
vant, arose within him. He ought to have been angry with her 
for her cruelty to Madge, but he could not be angry, she was 
so old, so very old, and she seemed sorry, too, and all the 
barriers of her stern self-sufficiency seemed breaking down under 
the weight of her age and infirmity. One forgives so much to 
the old. 

His voice was quite gentle and kind when he spoke again. 

“Am I to understand then, Miss Durham, that Madge ran 
away from home ?” 

She sighed and nodded three or four times in assent. The 
recollection seemed to distress her. 

“Can you not imagine at all where she may have gone? Had 
she any friends in London?” 

“Ah! you think she went to London, then?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Yes, because—well, I will be open with you, Miss Durham 
—when I returned to England last summer, I found at my club 
a letter from your niece—which, alas! was a month old—asking 
me to meet her at Paddington Station. That is what makes 
me conclude that it was to London that she went.” — 

Miss Durham settled her spectacles more firmly upon her 
nose and regarded him attentively. 

“So—she did do her best to join you,” she said slowly, and then 
after a pause, during which she continued to scrutinize him 
narrowly, she added, almost involuntarily, “You are not hand- 
some. I wonder what on earth the poor, silly child saw in 
you!” 

Lance coloured furiously up to the roots of his hair. 

“I—I don’t suppose—she—looked at me particularly,” he 
stammered. 

“Umph!” grunted the old lady shortly and derisively. Then 
facing him with a certain dignity, she continued: 
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“Look here, Mr.—Mr.—Parker. We had better understand 
one another. Between us this poor child of mine has suffered 
badly. I don’t say I am not to blame. I am a woman of 
strong prejudices and opinions, and I trained up both my nieces 
after my own ideal of what women should be. I believe, and 
nothing in my experience has yet proved to me that I am wrong 
in believing, that men only bring trouble and sorrow and shame 
into women’s lives, and I brought up my nieces to believe in it 
too. I taught them to look forward, not to miserable marriages 
as the end of their existence, but to the peace and security of a 
self-sufficient single life. Well, I believe to this hour that I am 
right, and that women are safer and happier without a man in 
their lives. But there are, 1 am aware, many women to whom 
folly is more attractive than wisdom, and the glamour of a man’s 
deceitful words more fascinating than wholesome maxims from 
an old woman’s lips. My poor Madge—pretty in face and 
weak and foolish in character, was doubtless one of these. Had 
I been awake to the fact sooner, I might have seen that I was 
making a mistake with her, and that it would have been better 
to let her have her own way and marry, even to misery, than to 
fall into the slough of shame and despair in which she has utterly 
destroyed herself: r 

“Miss Durham!” cried Lance, “what can you mean ?—those 
are cruel and wicked words. I entreat you to unsay them! there 
can be no shame upon her—none—none !” 

“Well, I honour you, sir, for your candour in owning, at all 
events, that the shame is far less deserved by the girl who sacri- 
fices herself to her weakness and her love, than by the deliberate 
destroyer of her happiness, who betrays her first and then 
meanly deserts her. To such a one, sir, it were well indeed to 
apply the hardest words which the English language can supply 
of disgrace and opprobrium.” 

She remained looking at him fiercely and angrily. 

Lance, with his ruddy countenance paled to a sickly yellow, 
stared at her back with horror and dismay. What terrible thing 
was it that this old woman was saying to him? What awful 
secret concerning her, who was to him the incarnation of good- 
ness in woman, was she about to reveal to him? He was spell- 
bound—he could not utter a word. 

“Look here, Mr. Parker,’ continued the old woman with 
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determination, “no wonder you look agitated and guilty. You 
are guilty. I know your secret. You ruined my great-nicce. 
Are you prepared to make amends to her? to find her wherever 
she may be, and to marry her as soon as you find her ?” 

“T ruin your niece!” cried Lance with indignation. “I be 
cuilty of so foul acrime! As there a God above us, it is a lie, 
and I will stake my soul upon the spotless purity and innocence 
of the woman your wicked words so foully malign.” 

He stood before her with anger blazing in his eyes ; he was 
angry with that righteous wrath which becomes a man well, and 
before which slanderous tongues are crushed and silenced into 
ignominious fear. 

But Miss Durham was neither crushed or silenced, nor yet 
was she afraid. 

“You cannot deny that you loved her,” she persisted. 

“IT do not deny it. I loved her then, I love her now. If I 
find her I will certainly marry her, if she will have me, that very 
day, that very hour. But to dare to tell me that I betrayed or 
deceived her—that she, who is an angel of gcodness, has ever 
fallen from her innocence and purity—that is what no living 
soul shall utter in my presence! It is only because you are 
a woman, and old, that you have the courage to say such 
wicked and lying words of her.” 

Yet she did not seem frightened or abashed by his words, 
only somewhat surprised and puzzled. 

“ And yet,” she said after a minute, and her voice was cool and 
collected, “and yet how can you possibly deny it, when there 
is the child ?” 

There was a moment of absolute silence. The old lady sat 
bolt upright in her chair with a little smile of triumph upon her 
thin pale lips, and Lance stared at her dully and bewilderedly. 
The flush of anger had faded from his face, there seemed to 
arise a strange mist about him, the objects in the room, the 
furniture around the table, the books in the shelves, the pictures 
on the walls, became all blotted together into a chaotic jumble, 
only although he could not see, he seemed to hear with a hor- 
rible distinctness. The ticking of the clock, the fall of a coal into 
the fender, the twittering of a canary in its cage in the window, 
all pierced through his brain with something akin to physical 
pain. 


ESE So 
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“The child!” he repeated at last, dully and vacantly, then 
after a long pause—“ Whose child ?” 

“ Well—yours, I presume, Mr. Parker.” 

A strong shudder shook him. 

“God forbid!” he cried. “God forbid that such a thing 
should be said of me!” and then all at once he awoke from his 
lethargy—the scales fell from his eyes and the ¢ruth, in letters 
of flame, seemed to stand out of the darkness in giant characters 
before him. 

The child, of course, was Jack’s! But simultaneously with 
the thought an equally strong conviction forced itself upon him 
with all the strength of an actual revelation—he was certain 
that Jack was incapable of such foul dishonour towards an inno- 
cent girl who loved him and trusted in him. 

Jack had been weak and foolish no doubt, misguided evidently 
and utterly wanting in true courage and determination—but 
so vile a criminal as this old woman believed to exist—no, never, 
never! Perish the thought in shame and confusion! Jack 
would be Jack no longer, and truth and goodness have ceased to 
exist, ere such a thing could be true! 

And then the secret, that secret which his friend had guarded 


so long, and kept from him so religiously and with such mistaken 
reserve, flashed itself suddenly into his soul with an irresistible 
force. 


Madge must have been married to him secretly. She must 
have been his wife! 

Have been ? Why, if she lived now she was his wife still !—at 
this very moment—and this other marriage must be stopped— 
stopped at once—immediately !—there was no time to be lost. 

He sprang to his feet in wild and uncontrollable emotion, the 
utter destruction of his own hopes and secret aspirations scarcely 
caused him any pain, so great was his eagerness to set right this 
great and terrible wrong that was about to be done to her he 
loved. 

“I must go,” he said agitatedly, holding out his hand to the 
old lady. “I must go at once, there is no time to lose.” 

“Go? Go?” repeated the old lady mockingly. “ What, 
with all this history unexplained ? No, no, Mr. Parker, you 
owe itto me to give me some explanation of the past, some 
promise, at least, for the future ! ” 
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She was right. He sat down again. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Durham, I will give you every ex- 
planation in my power. But you are under a great mistake. 
Both I and my friend loved your niece, but I loved her in vain— 
it was my friend, Mr. Ludlow, who won her—he was, no doubt, 


secretly married to her.” 

“Ludlow!” she repeated half -to herself. “Yes, now I 
remember, it was Lud/ow—that was the name, Jack Ludlow!” 
then aloud she asked, “What makes you say that? Why 
should you suppose that they were married ?” 

“ Because I know my friend better than you appear to know 
your niece. If there is a child, it is because they were married. 
Jack Ludlow is a gentleman, not only by birth and education, 
but to the very heart; he is absolutely incapable of such base- 
ness and dishonour as you have imagined. I will stake my soul 
upon it that Madge is his wife.” 

“Why then did he desert her ?” 

“Why? Miss Durham, ask your own conscience! Was it 
not because you—you, yourself wrote and told him that she 
died four years ago? and he was foolish enough to believe you! 
No doubt in your narrow wisdom you thougtit to divide them 
for ever, and see what an evil thing you have done to your own 
flesh and blood !” 

She had nothing to say. She saw that he knew what she had 
done, and she had no force left to deny it. | 

A few weak tears, the first, perhaps, that mortal man had 
ever seen shed by that hard old woman, gushed from her eyes. 
She fell back wailingly upon her original grievance. 

“ If only we knew where to find her, all might yet be well!” 
she whined plaintively. 

“We will find her—Jack and I, and all shall be well yet,” he 
answered with determination. “If she is alive, we will find her. 
She had the child with her?” 

“Yes, she took him. She was afraid I should part her from 
him.” She bowed her head and was afraid to look at him. 

Lance glanced at her bitterly and sternly. Piece by piece 
the miserable story seemed to fit itself together at last. 

“Had she any money with her ?” ; 

“A few pounds, five I had given her, and a little money, 
perhaps, of her own—about seven in all, I daresay.” 
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“ Seven pounds on which to support herself and a child for four 
or five months! My God! what can have become of them ?” he 
groaned, “they may both be dead of starvation by this time! 
Miss Durham, do you know that you are a very wicked woman ? 
You have not long to live. You had better repent of your sins 
and make your peace with God before you die.” 

A deathly yellow pallor overspread her wrinkled face—for the 
first time there was terror and remorse in her eyes. 

She clasped her withered hands tremblingly together. 

“T know, I know,” she cried brokenly. “ Don’t you think that 
I have thought of it all, as I have sat here alone day after day, 
week after week? Do you suppose that I am not sorry for 
what I have done—when night after night she, that other dear 
Margaret who is in Heaven, comes and stands with her white 
dead face by my bedside and says to me—‘ What have you done 
with Madge—what have you done with Madge?’ Oh, you 
think because I am old and hard that I have ceased to feel or to 
suffer! That I don’t know what remorse is? Stay, then, I will 
show you that I repent, I will make amends—I will do my best, 
all that I can” her voice grew weak and broken, her words came 
with difficulty and in rasping sobs from her throat. She pointed 
with one hand to a secretaire behind her, the other fumbling in 
her velvet bag. “The Will—find the Will,” she gasped, “the 
top drawer, here take the key—this one—don’t make a noise— 
he will hear, that is it, the long blue envelope and another one 
at the back—dquite at the back, there that is it—bring them 
here, quick, quick !” 

Lance obeyed her directions swiftly and:in silence. All at 
once he became alive to the vital importance of this moment. 
He was almost as excited as she was, as he laid the two blue 
envelopes before her on the table. She waved her arm wildly 
towards the door. He understood her meaning and went 
quickly across the room and locked it. 

By this time the old woman was almost incapable of speech. 
She took from its envelope a long and elaborate document and 
thrust it into his hands. “ He made me write it—read it.” 

It was a will correctly and elaborately drawn up with all the 
necessary formula and properly signed and witnessed, evidently 
the work of a lawyer, probably, from the handwriting, of some 
low country attorney of little education or breeding. Skimming 
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through it quickly, Lance perceived to his horror that everything 
—house, lands, money, pictures, furniture, plate, and jewels— 
was indiscriminately left to one person—to “ My faithful servant 
Joseph Wilson.” 

He looked up from it with indignation. “You cannot intend 
such an iniquitious will as this to stand!” 

“ No—no—burn it. I intended to destroy it if I could. Put 
it into the fire behind you.” With the greatest amount of 
pleasure he had ever in his life experienced Lance obeyed her. 
He thrust the document into the hottest corner of the wood fire 
behind him and held it there with the poker until it was con- 
sumed into tinder. 


The old woman seemed to grow calmer and more composed 
when that was done. 


“Now,” she said, “come here and I will show you this other. 
I have written it myself, at odd moments—when he—Wilson 
was out. I’ve had to be very careful. Is this legal, do you 
think? Read it and tell me.” 

Lance came close to her chair and took the other folded sheet 
of foolscap paper which she drew cautiously out of its envelope 


from her hand. 


“Read it quickly,” she whispered with a nervous look over her 
shoulder towards the door ; and Lance read: 


“This is the last will of me Margaretta Sarah Durham, of 
Fairmead Hall, Fairley, in the county of Oxford. 

“JT devise and bequeath all my estate and effects, real and 
personal, of which I may die possessed of or entitled to, to my 
great-niece Margaret, absolutely, and I revoke all former wills 
and codicils. 


“Dated roth day of December, 1889.” 


“Ts that correct, Mr. Parker ? will that be acted upon, if I sign 
it?” she asked anxiously 

“It is perfectly correct Miss Durham,” replied Lance. 

“Very well. Ring the bell three times and the housemaid 
will come, and you and she shall witness it.” 

Lance unlocked the door and rang the bell as desired. 

In a few minutes Jane Green, the maid who had gone to 
Fairley Junction with Madge, and who was still devoted to her 
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young mistress and wretchedly unhappy at her disappearance, 
entered timidly. Miss Durham in a few brief words explained 
the business on hand to her and gave her a crisp five-pound note 
to help her, she said, to hold her tongue. Then old Miss 
Durham signed her name to her new will, and Lance and Jane 
wrote their names below hers. Lance breathed more freely 
when this was safely accomplished. 

“ Now give your card to Jane Green, Mr. Parker, and write on 
it some address which will find you in London. Jane, when I 
die you are to telegraph at once to this gentleman, to that 
address, remember.” 

“Yes, mam.” 

“ Now you may go.” 

When the girl had left the room, the old woman sank back 
exhausted into her chair. 

“Take it to London with you and keep it till you hear of my 
death—it won’t be long now, it won’t be long! and it would not 
be safe here, that man would suspect me and find it. And now 
good-bye, go and find Madge, and tell her that her old aunt 
repented and made amends to her before she died, for all the 
evil which she had brought upon her, during her life.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MEMORIES AND REGRETS. 


‘* The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ! ” 
—MOOoRE. 


MADGE had become hopeless. She began to resign herself to 
what she believed to be the will of God. It was evident that 
she would never now recover her child. 

Mrs. Waterson often endeavoured to console her by assuring 
her that without a doubt the boy must have fallen into good 
hands, and be well cared for. But Madge believed otherwise ; 
she believed him to be dead. 

One night she had so vivid and so wonderful a dream, that 
she was convinced ever after that it was not a dream at all, but 
a vision. 

It seemed to her that Johnny was standing at the foot of her 
bed, clad in his little white night-shirt, with his bare pink toes 
upon the carpet, and his little hands held out to her. There was 
a smile upon his face, and he looked well and happy. 

She raised herself up in bed, and looked at him; she did not 
dare to speak; she scarcely ventured to breathe, lest this dear 
and wonderful sight should become lost to her. Then she heard 
his voice—those childish accents she knew so well, and which had 
often and often rung in her ears, bringing to her a cruel realiza- 
tion of her loss, now sounded distinctly and clearly through the 
half-lighted room. 

“Muzzer,” the voice of little Johnny seemed to say to her, 
“ Muzzer, don’t c’y any more—Johnny vezy happy.” 

And then all was over—the dream or vision, whichever it was, 
had vanished, and, although she could never remember waking 
up, she knew immediately afterwards that she was awake, sobbing 
upon her pillow. 

After that, curiously enough, Madge grew more tranquil. She 
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ceased to fret ; she belicved that her boy was in Heaven, and 
that he had been miraculously allowed to come down and visit 
her in order to tell her so. 

She was comforted. She settled down more thoroughly to 
her daily life, a little colour and roundness came back into her 
thin, pale cheeks, a little more life and animation to her step and 
manner. She began to take an interest in her work, and to 
experience a satisfaction in earning her own living. She im- 
proved rapidly in the business, and her weekly salary was 
raised. She also became deeply attached to Mrs. Waterson, 
whilst Constance in her turn realized that she had won to her 
service a faithful heart, who would work for her with untiring 
devotion, and serve her with an almost over-scrupulous sense of 
honesty. 

Whenever there was any commission of trust and of import- 
ance to be done, it was to Miss Durham that Mrs. Watersen 
invariably confided it. 

Constance found, too, that the pretty ladylike girl was popular 
with her customers, and once Miss Verinder on her way out of 
the show-room had said to her: 

“When you have occasion to send anything to Hill Street, 
Mrs. Waterson, I wish you would send it by the same young 
lady who came before.” 

“Miss Durham, you mean?” 

“Yes, she is pretty and graceful. I have taken a fancy to her. 
She looks as if she had had a history.” 

But Mrs. Waterson was too wide awake a woman of the world 
to gossip about anybody’s past; she only said with a smile to 
her wealthy customer : 

“Tam glad you like her. I will certainly send her to you in 
future. You may trust her taste, it is excellent.” 

Oddly enough, about the time that Madge definitely laid aside 
for ever all hopes of seeing her child again in this world, there 
began to arise in her heart certain memories {and longings 
which she had fondly thought had been laid to rest long ago 
within her. 

She began to think often and much of her lost lover. She 
did not know why the thought of him awoke within her at this 
period of her life; perhaps it was because Madge was one of 
those loveable women who are incapable of enduring existence 
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without something and someone to idolize and to worship. As 
long as she had her boy this great need of her heart was filled 
up. She could endure the loss of the father because of the 
treasure she had found in the child. But now that her child had 
been taken from her, it seemed as though the image of her lover 
returned to her with all its early fascination. 

She often caught herself pondering long and earnestly over 
the past. She read and re-read his cruel letter of farewell, trying 
to find in it some hidden meaning, some palliation or excuse for 
his heartlessness and subsequent desertion of her. Often she 
recalled to mind how her dear Aunt Margaret had firmly 
believed that some terrible mistake or misunderstanding under- 
lay the strange and inscrutable mystery of Jack's departure ; 
how she had repeatedly assured her that she did not believe the 
marriage had been an illegal one, and had urged her to take 
steps to find him. 

Perhaps, after all, Aunt Margaret, who had been wise at the 
same time that she had been foolish, with that mixture of wisdom 
and foolishness which is sometimes mingled together in those 
whose hearts are gold, and whose heads are ignorant of the 
world—perhaps that dear Aunt Margaret had been right! Now 
that she was dead, Madge was more inclined to believe in her 
than when she had been alive, and if she had been right, then 
was she not Jack’s wife after all? And the thought sent a 
strange thrill of pride and delight through her heart. 

He might have deserted her, forgotten her, been untrue to her 
even; but supposing she were his wife still after all, and through 
it all, then would it not happen that in some future life, if not in 
this one, they two might come together and be happy again at 
the last ? 

So persistently did her thoughts run in this groove, that 
she began to dream of all sorts of wild and impossible 
chances. As she sat bending industriously over her work, her 
mind would be busy with these wild hopes, and as she walked to 
and fro along the streets, her whole soul would be wrapped up 
in a reverie in which a reunion with the man she still loved so 
dearly, hung like a fantastic mirage delusively before her eyes. 

Once, when Mrs. Waterson had sent her out in the afternoon 
to match some trimming at a shop in Bond Street, her heart 
beat wildly, and a sudden faintness almost overcame her, at 
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the sight of a gentleman walking on the opposite side of the 
street. 

There was something in his gait and the straight cut of his 
tall, well-built figure, which reminded her of Jack. She hurried 
on—he was walking very fast, but still she managed to come up 
with him—then in a moment she saw that she had made a 
mistake ; his hair was much fairer, and the glimpse of his side 
face, which she caught sight of, was different—it was only a 
stranger. 

She fell back, sick and weary, and disappointed, and then, 
after a little, she began to put some searching questions to 
herself. What, supposing it had indeed been Jack—what would 
she have done ? 

Would she have thrown herself upon his mercy and entreated 
him to take her back and love her once more? Could she 
have blotted out the past years of neglect and forgetfulness, and 
have forgiven him and prayed him for his kindness again, as 
though his cruelty were nothing to her, and nothing had stood 
between them? She could not tell. She hoped not, because 
she tried to recollect that she was a Miss Durham, of 
Fairmead, and that she ought, in consequence, to remember 
her pride and her dignity; but at her heart of hearts, she 
secretly feared that if it actually came to such a point with 
her, Nature would cry out and drown the decorous voices 
of education and training, and Love would triumph over 
Pride ! 

And this latter reflection filled her with shame as well as with 
sadness. 

Late one afternoon, Mrs. Waterson said to her, “ There are 
those French hats just come from the maker’s, Miss Durham, 
I wish you would take them round to Hill Street and ask 
Miss Verinder to choose which she will have. There are 
three grey felt ones of different shapes to go with her grey 
travelling-dress, and two ruby-coloured to match the ruby 
walking gown. You must get her to select her shapes and 
to tell you how she will like them trimmed; you can take 
some wings and feather trimmings with you, and give her your 
advice.” 

It was already dark on the short winter afternoon, and Madge 
put on her hat and jacket and went out into the foggy streets, 
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where the lamps were just being lighted, with the bandbox upon 
her arm. 

At this very moment, Jack Ludlow was letting himself into 
the front door at Hill Street with his latch-key. 

He had not seen Agnes since their stormy interview of the 
previous evening. She was never an early riser, and at ten 
o’clock she had not left her bedroom. Jack, having finished his 
breakfast, had gone out somewhat more hastily perhaps than he 
would have done, had he not ,been in momentary fear of fresh 
encounters and fresh scenes with the lady of his affections. He 
scarcely, indeed, waited to see his mother, but pleading “ business 
in the City,” went hastily out of the house. 

He had no business, either in the City or elsewhere. He 
went down to his Club and read the papers, sauntered aimlessly 
about the streets, and called upon his uncle, only to find that 
he had gone out. He could settle to nothing; he felt restless 
and unhappy. The discovery that he had made last night 
haunted him, the thought of those letters gone wrong so long 
ago, and with such disastrous consequences—consequences which 
it was now too late to alter or to remedy—burnt like a fever in 
his brain and maddened him. 

Too late he realised that he had committed a terrible error ; 
too late he saw that, but for his own mistaken reticence, the 
whole of his life might have been altered. Yes, he had been a 
coward in the old days, a coward not to have gone openly and 
boldly to his uncle and confessed a love in which there was no 
disgrace, and trusted to his own perseverance to win his consent 
to his marriage with the girl whose heart he had won. Now, 
apparently even Lord Castlemere regretted his present choice, 
and would have been glad enough to have welcomed such a one 
as Madge into his family—it was the irony of fate! 

When he thought over that letter too, he could not but see 
that Lord Castlemere, who had high-minded and rigid ideas 
concerning moral purity, might very possibly come to mis- 
interpret its meaning in the same manner that Agnes had done, 
and that no after efforts of his own to disclose the real circum- 
stances and explain away the suspicious appearances, would 
suffice to efface the painful impression certain to be made upon 
the minds both of his uncle and his mother, should they ever 
come to see it. 
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He loved them both, he did not desire to give them pain or to 
arouse their distrust towards himself, and he very distinctly, 
therefore, did not wish them to see that unfortunate letter. 

Yet neither on the other hand, did he intend to buy Agnes’ 
silence by agrecing to her wishes concerning the pearl necklace. 
For the sake of his own dignity and self respect, no less than 
for the sake of his inherent repugnance to become her advocate 
in such a cause, he was quite determined that he would make no 
effort to persuade his uncle to lend it to her. 

He was still most miserable, and much tossed about with 
doubts and uncertainties, when he came back to Hill Street 
late in the afternoon. He was told by the butler that Lady 
Mary and Miss Verinder had not yet returned from their 
drive—he was glad of it. He turned into a pleasant book- 
lined room on the ground floor, known as the library, where 
a lamp had been lit, and he told the man to bring him 
some tea. 

He flung himself into a chair by the fire, and took up a 
magazine that lay upon the table. He had not sat there many 
moments, when the door opened softly behind him. Believing 
it to be the servant with the tea, he did not look up or turn 
round; he was therefore considerably surprised when he felt 
something small and soft laid gently upon his knee, and looking 
up beheld a small, serious-faced boy, standing by his chair, and 
staring at him fixedly. 

Now there was something about the aspect of this little child 
which caused Jack to return his gaze with an earnestness equal 
. to his own. 

Of course he knew in a moment that it must be his mother’s 
little waif—and yet, that was not at all what made him look at 
him so attentively. 

This little morsel of humanity—this mite three foot high, 
whose little fist lay upon his knee, and whose bright brown eyes 
looked up so solemnly into his face, was—oh, marvel of marvels ! 
the very living image of himself! 

The likeness which had struck his mother at Airst—but to 
which she had now grown accustomed—struck Jack too, with a 
strange and curious sense of bewilderment. 

Had his mother noticed it ? Would his uncle see it as he did ? 
And then all at once the letter, and the horrible interpretation 
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which might be put upon it-—the child—the likeness—all seemed 
to come upon him like an evil nightmare, and for a moment he 
asked himself if he was awake or dreaming—if he was sane or if 
he was mad ! 

Who was this child who was so like himself? Where did 
he come from? Why was this wonderful miniature of his own 
features staring motionless into his face ? 

All at once the atom at his knee smiled. The smile was 
sunshine itself. 

“Oo funny man,” said Johnny with deliberation, and with 
distinct approbation in his aspect, “ Johnny like 00,” and without 
more ado the baby clambered up on to his lap, put his arms 
round his neck, and pressed his rosebud lips closely and lovingly 
upon Jack’s cheek. 

And then a strange thing happened. Jack, who knew nothing 
about children—to whom a child was a mysterious, unknown 
creature, best seen at a distance, and not desirable to meddle 
with—Jack suddenly felt at his heartstrings the queerest and 
most unaccountable glow of pleasure and of happiness ; he felt 
—this matter-of-fact young Englishman—he felt that he could 
fove this unknown child! He held him tightly to his heart, 
returned his baby kisses with a strength and fervour at which 
some children would have been frightened, but which did not 
terrify Johnny in the least—for the young man proceeded, with- 
out more ado, to clench Jack’s nose firmly in his fist and to cry 
exultingly, as he kicked his chubby legs about : 

“ Nice man, kind man—Johnny loves oo!” 

Then all at once there was a commotion outside, and a sound 
of feminine voices in the hall. The ladies had come in from 
their drive. Jack tried to put Johnny down, feeling shamefacedly 
guilty of unaccustomed sentimentality with regard to him, but 
Johnny clung on with all his might and refused to be put down. 
So with the child still grasping his neck Jack stood up—just as 
the door opened and his Agnes in rich sable furs and satin 
draperies darkened the doorway. 

“Brought the hats from Mrs. Waterson’s, has she?” she was 
saying to the servant who opened the door for her. “ Show her 
in here, I will see her before I go upstairs.” 

“Not in here, Agnes, surely!” cried Jack; “ you are not going 
to see your milliner here ?” 

28 
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“Well, and why not, pray ?” cried Miss Verinder, looking at 
him defiantly. “I am going to see her first, and then I want to 
speak to you. Good gracious!” she added with disgust ; “ what 
on earth are you hugging that horrible brat for? TI hate the 
sight of that child!” 

At this Johnny clung harder to him, and his baby face began 
to wrinkle itself into ominous puckers. There was evidently no 
love lost between the two. 

“Look at him now,” continued Agnes, “of course he is going 
to howl. I never knew such a horrid child!” 

“TI think you might speak more kindly to the poor little mite,” 
said Jack with indignation, “especially as my mother is so fond 
of him.” And then he walked away to the other end of the room 
with the boy in his arms. 

The room was long and narrow, and at the further end of it 
was a kind of recess, beyond which again there opened a small 
conservatory filled with palms and winter shrubs. 

Jack stood with his back to the room, talking in low tones to 
the boy, and trying to pacify his little wounded heart by telling 
him little stories about the plants. — 

Johnny perched on his shoulder, leant his chin confidingly 
against his new friend’s head, and was soon quite happy again. 

“ Show the young person in here at once,” called out Agnes to 
the butler. 

The door opened, and the “ young person” came in. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TOGETHER AT LAST. 
‘*T had a dream, which was not all a dream.” 
—BYRON. 

WHILST Lance Parker was hurrying back to London as fast as 
an express train could carry him, with old Miss Durham’s will in 
his coat-pocket and the great news concerning Madge in his 
heart—he came, on the way, to a very wise and rational con- 
clusion. He determined to go on his arrival straight to Lord 
Castlemere’s rooms. He felt that he was not equal in his own 
person and by his own authority to the upsetting of the arrange- 
ments of the entire family, unless the head of that family were 
primarily enlisted in the cause he was compelled to plead. On 
his arrival in Town therefore he drove, in the first place, to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he deposited Miss Durham’s will in 
the hands of his own solicitor ; afterwards he set out for Bury 
Street, where he failed to find his man, but ran him to ground at 
last in the reading-room of the Conservative Club. 

The mission on which he had come was a delicate one, and 
Lance felt decidedly nervous as he proceeded to unfold his story 
—but Lord Castlemere had always been friendly to him, and as 
he continued to explain the history of Jack’s early romance—to 
express his own conviction that he had been actually married— 
and to disclose his recent discovery: that Madge was in all 
human probability still alive—he was rejoiced to see that Lord 
Castlemere became deeply interested and even greatly excited, 
but that he was not in the very least angry or disbelieving. 

“ And this girl—whom you believe him to have married?” he 
asked, when the narrative was at anend. “She isa lady you 
say?” 

“ Absolutely and thoroughly, my lord, and one of the most 
sweet and charming girls you can imagine. She comes of a 
good country family, the Durhams have owned Fairmead Hall 
for several generations, and as I tell you, Miss Durham, an old 
lady of over eighty, has just confided to my care a new will 
which I witnessed, leaving her very handsome property entirely 
to her niece, whom she believes to be still alive. You must see 

28* 
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that of course Jack’s marriage to Miss Verinder must at any 
rate be postponed until we can learn some definite tidings of 
her.” 

“Tf it were to be postponed altogether it would be a matter of 
rejoicing to me, Parker,’ cried Lord Castlemere with energy, 
“for I do not mind telling you that I have heard the most 
unsatisfactory rumours concerning Miss Verinder. I have this 
afternoon seen an old friend of mine—the Duchess of St. Grail, 
and I have with some trouble extracted from her the fact that 
Miss Verinder for the last two seasons has made herself exceed- 
ingly conspicuous with a certain Major Lawley, to whom 
everybody believed her to be engaged, in fact it appears that 
she only gave this gentleman his final congé quite lately, after 
Jack’s return to England ; so that she never can have had any 
real affection for my poor boy. Any good girl who loved him 
would please me better than she does now.” 

“ Believe me, Lord Castlemere, Miss Durham—or rather Mrs. 
Ludlow as I ought to call her—is far more worthy of Jack than 
Miss Verinder.” 

“You are suve that he married her? You do not think that— 
that _ 

“T can think nothing but what is right of both of them, my 
lord,” cried Lance, somewhat hotly. “If you had seen “er, you 
would know that to doubt her goodness is impossible—and 
there is a child—a boy—that is proof enough to my mind.” 

“ A child!” repeated the old man softly with a long in-drawn 
breath indicative of profound emotion. “ A boy too—an heir ! 
—the thing of all others I have longed for most! Oh, why in 
the name of fortune did not Jack tell me of this marriage long 
ago? I would have forgiven him—why did he not confide in 
me?” 

“Ah! why indeed ? for no reason that I can see save that it 
is not in Jack’s nature to make confidences, and then you see he 
knew nothing of the child’s existence, and the old woman wrote 
and told him his wife was dead, and he was away abroad at the 
time and could do nothing, and so I suppose, upon the principle 
of ‘least said soonest mended,’ he thought that he would bury 
the whole episode for ever and keep his secret to his life’s end. 
And now, Lord Castlemere, having told you all and laid the 
whole case in your hands, what steps are you going to take to 
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find out whether she still lives ? for recollect, she may even now 
have perished of want and neglect. You have money and you 
have influence——” 

“ And they shall both be used to their uttermost, never fear, 
Parker! I will leave no stone unturned, but the first thing we 
have got to do, you and I, is to go and tell all this to Lady 
Mary, she will have come in from her drive by this hour. We 
shall find her at home. She is about the wisest woman | know 
as well as the best, and she will understand exactly what are 
the first steps we must take to set right this veritable chapter of 
errors.” 

He rose from his chair, called for his hat and coat, and they 
started together for Hill Street in a hansom. 

* * * * * * * 

When the young lady from Mrs. Waterson’s came into the 
library at Hill Street at Miss Verinder’s bidding, she found that 
lady standing by the table in front of the fire, awaiting her. 
There was a duplex lamp on the table, but it was covered by a 
large dark red silk shade, so that the rest of the room was 
shrouded in gloom. She deposited the band-box on the table 
and busied herself with unfastening the strap. 

Madge was quite composed and tranquil, but Agnes was 
almost speechless with excitement ; she was about to accomplish 
her evil purpose, and, by bringing Jack face to face with this 
love of his youth, to confound and put him to utter confusion ! 
They were in the same room together now—in another moment 
Jack would become aware of her identity! and then—how 
would he after to-day dare to tell her again that the woman was 
dead ? how would he be able to deny his guilty past, or to make 
excuses for his false and deceitful conduct? Her heart beat 
wildly in anticipation—already she seemed to see her own 
triumph, and his discomfiture, and the unutterable shame of the 
wretched woman who had been the victim of his guilt. Already 
she was gloating over his utter moral annihilation ! 

The letter too was in the bosom of her dress, she would fling 
it down between them, so that both should see that to deceive 
and hoodwink her as to their past relations was impossible. 
After this, would Jack ever dare again to take that high and 
superior tone with her which exasperated her so much? if he 
heard stories of her past flirtation with Hugh Lawley would he 
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be able to cast it in her teeth? and above all would he persist 
now in his refusal to help her to get hold of the pearl necklace ? 

All these reflections excited her so much that she was scarcely 
mistress of herself. Leaning upon the table with both hands, 
her breath coming short and hard, she gazed defiantly and 
menacingly at her rival, but said not a word. 

Vaguely surprised by the lady’s continued silence, Madge 
lifted her innocent blue eyes, and she experienced a little shock 
of dismay and uneasiness at the unexpected malignity of the 
gleaming eyes that encountered her own. What ailed the 
beautiful Miss Verinder to-day ? she wondered. Why did she 
look at her so strangely, so angrily ? 

Then, not being able to understand it, Madge lowered her 
eyes and lifted the hats one by one out of the box. 

“Mrs. Waterson said I was to ask you to select which shapes 
you wish to have,” she said quietly ; “these are for the grey 
dress and those for the ruby.” 

The decisive moment had come, /ow decisive Agnes did not 
as yet fully know! 

“Jack!” she called aloud, looking round towards the back 
room, “Jack, come here, I want you to give me your opinion.” 

At the self-same moment, little Johnny, who, hoisted on 
his new friend’s arm, had been looking back into the room over 
his shoulder, began to struggle and kick in the most unaccount- 
able manner ; he became suddenly like a captured rabbit, that 
fights to get free; his whole body writhing and wriggling and 
twisting itself downwards out of his captor’s arms. 

“Let me go!” he cried breathlessly. “Let me go to my 
muzzer. I want to go to my muzzer!” 

Madge lifted her startled eyes. Out of the gloom of the 
further end of the long room into the nearer radiance of the 
circle of rosy light, there emerged suddenly a small flying 
object, the stumping sound of little flat soles, two chubby fists 
stretched out, a tiny face dimpled with baby laughter, and a 
lisping voice that shouted loudly: 

“Muzzer, muzzer, muzzer!” 

Down went the Paris hats pell-mell on to the carpet. Madge 
uttered one wild cry, and darted forward, and falling prone upon 
her knees before the advancing child, caught him madly to her 
heart, and then and there burst into so strange a confusion of 
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laughter and of tears, of cries of joy and of incoherent sounds of 
love, covering his face and neck and arms the while with frantic 
kisses, such as no pen can depict and no words are able rightly 
to describe. 

It was the very delirium of joy. 

Gazing in utter bewilderment from the opposite ends of the 
room, the two other persons most interested in this strange and 
lovely scene, stood for a moment speechless and spell-bound. 

The little group was half-way between them both, the kneel- 
ing mother in her frantic joy, and the happy laughing child, 
clinging to one another in an ecstasy of love—they heard 


nothing, saw nothing, thought of nothing, save only of each 
other. 


All at once into that Paradise of maternal joy, there entered 
something else, a heavy footstep strode down the room. 

Upon Madge’s bowed head as she devoured her child’s soft 
neck with kisses, a hand was suddenly laid, and a man’s deep 
voice awoke her from her trance of happiness. 

“Madge—my God! Madge! is it you?” 

She lifted her head—he stood above her—she was kneeling 


literally at his feet—the body of the child between them; her 
face was no longer pale and sad, but flushed with a brilliant 
carmine and radiant with new life, and in her heaven-blue eyes 
there flashed the tender beauty of her divine mother love. 
Once more she was the Madge of his youth, the sweet girl wife 
he had loved and lost. 

“Jack!” she murmured wonderingly in an awestruck whisper, 
recoiling a little from him as she knelt, for at that moment she 
scarcely knew whether she were alive or dead—whether what 
she saw was real, or only some vision of another world that 
would presently vanish away into nothingness from her sight, 
“Jack, have you come back to me?” 

Then he lifted her from the ground and clasped her in his 
arms, holding her tightly to his heart and covering her lips with 
passionate kisses. 

“Come back? Yes, I have come back for ever, my child, 
my darling, my love !—never, never to part from you again.” 

And the little child, capering beside them, clung laughing with 
delight to their hands. 

In that moment, they were conscious of nothing; the un- 
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fathomable mystery that had divided them, the still more won- 
derful mystery that had brought them together, the years of 
pain and absence which lay behind them—they had forgotten 
them all. 

And they had also forgotten Miss Agnes Verinder. 

It was her voice of rage and indignation which caused them at 
last to spring guiltily asunder. 

“Jack ! how dare you kiss that woman in my presence? how 
dare you insult me by owning your shameful connection with 
her ? and you, you bold faced and brazen girl, go back to your 
shop-——” 

She never finished her sentence. 

“Hold your tongue, Agnes,” cried Jack, and took Madge’s 
arm within his own as he strode forward towards her, “you do 
not know what you are saying—this lady is my wife.” 

“Your—what! your wife?” gasped Agnes falling back— 
she turned pale as death, then after a second, added with 
inexpressible contempt: “It is false, I do not believe you. 
It is a lie.” 

“Whether you believe it or not, it does not matter much, 
since it happens to be the truth. 1 married this lady, Miss 
Durham, four and a half years ago, and I was led to believe 
that she died in my absence abroad a few months after our 
marriage—that must be my excuse for the grievous wrong I 
have unwittingly done you, Agnes, in asking you to be my wife. 
I believed myself to be a free man. Until five minutes ago I 
believed it. How this miracle has come to pass and she is still 
alive and here in this house, I have yet to learn,” he added, 
turning with a fond smile towards Madge. “No doubt soon we 
shall understand it all, although at present, I confess, I am 
somewhat bewildered! Meanwhile, Agnes, I entreat you to 
forgive me for being the cause of much distress and disappoint- 
ment to you, I hope and believe it is nothing worse. Let us, at 
any rate, say good-bye to one another in peace, and let us at 
least be thankful that, owing to this opportune return to life of 
the wife I believed to be dead, I have been mercifully spared 
from unwittingly bringing upon you a yet far more cruel and 
irredeemable injury.” 

His words were kind and moderate in tone, he felt for her 
acutely, and not knowing how she had plotted to humiliate him 
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he was painfully conscious of the distress which she must be 
now enduring. 

After all, what Agnes felt was perhaps scarcely distress 
—rage, bitter and helpless, the mortification to her vanity—a 
wild longing for vengeance upon the innocent woman who had 
supplanted her, and a strong disgust to find the tables turned 
in so extraordinary a manner upon herself. 

These were amongst the chief sensations she experienced ; 
but far above them all was the hopeless and blank disappoint- 
ment of losing her future position and all the Castle Regis 
jewellery, the necklace included, and the misery and despair which 
overcame her at the thought of her beautiful, but now entirely 
useless, trousseau. 

The remembrance of this made her feel absolutely murderous. 
She would not see Jack’s outstretched hand. Only, scarcely 
knowing what she did, she flung down the old letter furiously 
upon the table, gathered her sable cloak about her, and casting 
one horrible glance of rage and defiance at Madge, she left the 
room without another word. 

Upstairs, in the drawing-room, in total ignorance of the event- 
ful things which were taking place below, Lord Castlemere and 
Lance were unfolding their strange story to Lady Mary’s won- 
dering ears, and, oddly enough, she also experienced a sense of 
relief that her beautiful favourite, Agnes Verinder, could now, 
perhaps, never become her daughter-in-law. 

Lord Castlemere, in a low voice, had confided his own doubts 
to her, and then Lady Mary admitted that she too had been 
disenchanted of late. 

“You cannot think,” she told him, “how heartlessly and 
hardly she behaved about that poor little boy whom I have 
adopted. There was something so thoroughly unwomanly in 
the attitude she took up about him, that I have never been able 
to forgive her or to like her as much since. It only shows how 
one may be deceived in a person’s character !” 

“If we can only find this lost young lady,” said her brother- 
in-law.” 

“The first step, I think,” said Lady Mary, “is to inform Jack 
of all that Mr. Parker has discovered, and to find out from him 
where he was married, so that we may be provided, for the sake 
of form, with the registers of the marriage,” for Lady Mary, no 
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more than Lance, never doubted for one moment her son’s 
rectitude of conduct towards Madge, “and upon myself will then 
fall the painful task of acquainting Agnes with our suspicions. 
It is, of course, hard upon her, but I cannot altogether regret 
it.” 

Then she got up and rang the bell. 

“Where is Mr. Ludlow? Has he come in?” she asked the 
footman. 

“ He is in the library, my lady.” 

“And Miss Verinder ?” 

“Miss Verinder is in her room. She has just rung for her 
maid, my lady, to help her to pack up,” added the man, who, in 
common with the rest of the household, had become aware of the 
fact that something extraordinary and out of the common was 
going on amongst his betters. 

“To pack up!” repeated Lady Mary. And then the three 
conspirators looked at one another in blank amazement. 

“And is Mr. Ludlow alone in the library ?” continued Lady 
Mary, trying to look unconcerned. 

Thomas coughed slightly behind his hand, and looked away. 
After a moment he said, with some hesitation : 

“Hickman ”—this was the butler—‘ Hickman told me just 
now, that there is a young lady in the library with Mr. Ludlow 
—the young lady as comes here sometimes from the dress- 
maker's.” 

At this startling announcement Lady Mary coloured very 
much, and Lord Castlemere said with decision : 

“T think we had better go down and find Jack in the library, 
my dear. Will you come too, Parker?” 

He offered his arm to his sister-in-law with old-fashioned 
gallantry, and so they all three went downstairs. 

And when Lady Mary softly opened the door, lo and behold! 
there was displayed to them a wonderful scene, of which they 
were all three the unseen spectators. 

On a low arm-chair by the fire sat Jack, holding upon his 
knee a slender and graceful young woman. His arms were 
around her waist, her soft, rosy cheek rested against his forehead, 
with one hand she stroked the back of his head caressingly, 
whilst with the other she fondly supported the small person of 
Master Johnny, who, perched between his parents on the arm of 
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the chair, was balancing himself in that precarious position with 
some difficulty. On Madge’s knee lay the open letter, which had 
explained for itself the whole history of the blunders of the 
past. 

Suddenly into the midst of this charming picture of domestic 
happiness, there rushed wildly the excited and unromantic form 
of Lancelot Parker. 

Our friend Lance had no pretty speeches of congratulatory 
import at his command, he stood there gasping and puffing and 
ejaculating, wringing first Madge’s hands and then Jack’s in an 
ecstasy of delight, and with an ardour and energy which caused 
his friends some physical discomfort ; whilst tears which did not, 
I think, discredit his manhood, glittered very visibly in his un- 
lovely but honest eyes. 

Then spake Jack to the two who stood behind him : 

“Dearest mother—my dear uncle! How am I to tell you the 
wonderful thing that has happened? I do not know how to 
speak—only—only—this is my dear wife, whom I secretly 
married years ago. and whom I have long believed to be dead, 
and this boy, whom my mother, in her goodness and loving 
charity has befriended and adopted, is her own grandchild: 
my son, and your heir, Lord Castlemere!” 

And then, with a little gush of fatherly pride, which sat oddly, 
yet somewhat touchingly upon him, Jack picked up the boy and 
placed him in Lord Castlemere’s arms. 

Master Johnny, with much self-possession, laughed and 
chattered and tugged delightedly at his great-uncle’s grey 
whiskers ; he evidently considered the whole performance a 
very great piece of fun. 

Lady Mary tearfully clasped her son and his wife, in turn, to 
her heart. 

When they were all composed enough to speak, Lord Castle- 
mere cleared his throat and said : 

“A very jolly little chap—very like you, Jack, and very like 
your dear mother. He does you great credit, Mrs. Ludlow,” 
and then, turning to Jack, he added, “ But why on earth, my 
dear boy, you took the trouble to conceal your marriage with 
this charming young lady from all your friends and relations, 
and so place us all upon the brink of a horrible family tragedy 
by your silence, I really cannot possibly imagine !” 
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“ Nor | either, uncle,” answered Jack, with a happy laugh. “ All 
I have to say in excuse for myself is, that if we were all as wise 
before, as we are after the event, if we all knew for certain what 
was going to happen to us in the future, and how our friends 
would regard the rash and impulsive actions of our lives, and if 
everybody were immediately to confess everything he had ever 
done to everybody else, why then, the world would contain no 
more romances, and lovers would never have any more secrets !” 


THE END. 
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FOUR FRENCH WOMEN : Mademoiselle ie Corpay, Madame Rowanp, the Princesse De 
LAMBALLE, Madame De Genuis, By Austin Donsoy. Printed on laid paper, and bound in 
balf-Roxburgh, 2s. 6d. 2 


ARTEMUS WARD COMPLETE. A New and Cheaper Edition of Arrewus Waxo's 
Come.LeTe Works, is now ready, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 





RELGRAVIA ADVERTISER 








MOTRONVEAL & CHICKEN, \ SEO 92h 
Ese TEA TURTLE Sour t¢ TEL NAAR ee 
—— MEAT LOZENCES tes y, 


Gold Medal. Health Exhibition, London. HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 


BENGER s FOOD 


For INFANTS, 


For Children and Invalids. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS & DIGESTIBLE. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL says:— 
BENGER’S Foop has by its excellence established a 
reputation of its own.’ 


Retail in Tins, ls. 6d., 2s. 6d.; 5s., and 10s.. of Chemists, &c. Wholesale of all Whelesale Houses. 


THE LONDOV MEDICAL RECORD says :—‘ It is 
retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 


4 CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 

BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 

FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTWR—Is. 13d. per bux; 

by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 

eee Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfa century. 
oo Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
ua Mr. SMIT, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London, Ofall 
Chemists. Agente at 489 Oxford Street and 9 Cheapside, 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 


It . _ as an inhalation. without any after bad 
Among the thousands of testimonials the following 
- be read with interest :— risaguen - 
The only relief I could ”..“If I had known 
it earlier.” _ Beaconsfield 
e In his dying moments). 
I have tried oT ly ever invented 
HIMROD’S CURE is the only one in which I have 
absolute confidence.” —Emily 
“ This is an excellent remedy for asthma.” 


—Sir Morell Mackenzi 
O tet epee 6 es tae eae and STAMMERERS 
cm hake ee SRE hae Should read a book by a gentleman who 
oy apd Wendell hy olmes. cured himself after suffering nearly Forty 
by Years. Price 13 Stamps. B, BEASLEY, 
Brampton Purk, near Huntingdon, 





W. H. ALLEN & COS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Deh ie ahr iit th | hth id i i) 


Demy 8vo0, with Illustrations in Colour by W. GRIGGS, 12s, 6d. 
OLD RECORDS OF THE INDIA OFFICE. By Sir Gro. Birpwoop, K.C.I.E., C.S.L., &. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 
THE MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS (Pere); being Extracts from the first five 
volumes of “‘Mrs MEMOIRES.” Selected and translated by A. F. DAVIDSON, M.A. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. : 

FIFTY YEARS IN CEYLON: an Autobiography. By the late Major Tuomas 
SKINNER, C.M G., Commissioner of Public Works, Ceylon. Edited by his Daughter, ANNIE SKINNER, 
With Preface by Sir MONIFR MONIER-WILLIAMS, K.C.1.E. 

Demy &vo, with numerous original Sketches by the Author, 18s. 


BY TRACK AND TRAIL: a Journey through Canada. By Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.S. 


Demy 38vo, with Illustrations by J. E. ROGERS. 12s, 6d. 
IN TROUBADOUR-LAND: a Ramble in Provence and Languedoc. By S. Barine- 
GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘* Melalah,” ‘* John Herring,” &c. [Nearly ready, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DRAMATIC SKETCHES. Six Plays. By J. A. WHEATLEY. 
NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROSALBA : a Story of the Appennines. By F. G. Wattace-Goopgopy. 


**A novel of considerable merit, and one which, once begun, will be read throughout. The description of 
scenes in the Appennines and of life at Pisa and Florence, are claborate and interesting.’’-—<Scofsman, 

“It would be pleasant to linger among the beauties of the baths of Lucca and their environs while yet under 
the vivid impression created by the author’s elcquent word-pictures.”—Morning Post. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists, 5s, 

JAPANESE PLAYS (Versified). By the late Tuomas R. H. McCrurcuie. Edited by his 
Brother, ERNEST S. MCCLUTCHIF. 

**There is certainly freshness and novelty in these Japanese plays. The text is amusingly illustrated with 
drawings by Japanese artists.”’--G@raphic. 

“The illustrations with which the letterpress is relieved are by native drauglitsmen, and add largely to the 
undoubted attractions of the book, which, from the first page to the last, has a delightfully Oriental flavour, and 
is full of vivacity and freshness.” —Pictorial World, 

*“*Mr. McClutchie’s rhymes are exceedingly good. We have seen nothing that comes so near for ease and 
humour to ‘ Ingoldsby.’ ”—Spectator. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF DIGNITIES. Containing Lists of the Official Personages of the British 
Empire—Civil, Diplomatic, Heraldic, Julicial, Ecclesiastical, Municipal, Naval, and Military —from 
the Earliest Periods to the Present Time; together witn the Sovereigns and Rulers of the World from the 
foundation «f their respective States; the Orders of Knighthood of the United Kingdom and India; and 
numerous other Lists. Founded on Beatson’s ‘‘ Political Index (1806)” ; Remodelled and brought down to 
1851 by the late JoskEPH HaYDN; Continued to the Present Time, with numerous Additional Lists and an 
Index to the entire work, by HORACE OCKERBY, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 

**Tt is probably the most complete official directory in existence, containing about 1,300 different lists.’’—T7imes. 

“The value of such a book as this purports to be can hardly be overrated.” —Saturday Review, 


LAST NEW VOLUME OF THE “STATESMEN SERIES.”—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GAMBETTA. By Frank Marziats. 


“Mr. Marzial’s Life of Gumbetta is well done—fair, full, and appreciative.”"— World. 

“A highly interesting book, furnishing an excelient sketch of the eventful history of ‘France during the 
past twenty years.” —Glube. 

* One of the best studies that have appeared in ‘ The Statesmen Series,’ ”’—Sco/smun. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CAMP AND STUDIO. By Irving Montagu, late of the Illustrated London News, 
- i. — of ‘‘ Wanderings of a War Artist.” With Portrait, and 102 Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. 

**A book no one wants to lay down till the last page has been turned, and then only with regret and many 
a backward glance at some particularly entertaining passage or particularly telling illustration.” — Whitehall Review. 

“ Full of highly-written stories of adventure in distant lands and stirring times.” —Army and Navy Gazette. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. SECOND EDITION. 

MODERN TACTICS. By Carr. H. R. Gatt (late 5th Fusiliers). Dedicated, by permission, 
to General Viscount Wolseley, K.P., &c. 

The Work has been thoroughly revised in accordance with all the most recent alterations in Tactics. The 
undermentioned Chapters have been rewritten :—I. Advanced Calvary.—III. Spaces and Time.—VI. The Defence 
of a Position..-VII. The Attack on a Position.—VIII. Infantry, Mounted Infantry, Machine Guns,—X. 
Artillery. XX. The Employment of Cyclist Infantry. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The DEAD MAN’S GIFT: a Tea-Planter’s Romance. By H. Compron. 

**The plot is ingenious and exciting, the scenery admirably described, and the characters are wonderfully 
lifelike.” —Times of India, 

“Mr. Compton has so skilfully blended virtue and villainy, each with a reasonable amount of its opposite 
for alloy, and bas so deftly managed to make his dramatis persone act as if they were not marionettes, that he 
has produced.a very good novel.”’—Athencum. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The PRESIDENTIAL ARMIES of INDIA. By the late Cotonen S. Riverr Carnac, 
formerly 11th Hussars. With a Continuation and General Remarks on India by the Author of ‘* Our Burmese 
Wars and Relations with Burma,” &c. 

“The volume is a graphic, stirring record of the English in India, as shown‘in the achievement of the armies 
of the three Presidencies. It is a book that deserves wide popularity.’”’"—cho. 

** An interesting book.” —Daily News, 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LIMILED, 13, Warertoo PLaze, 8.W., AND AT CALCUTTA, 
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GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO.S LIST. 
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COLOURED STORY BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
TOLD BY THE FIRESIDE. Original Stories by 
E. NESBIT. Mrs. MOLESWORTH, G. MANVILLE FENN. THEO GIFT. 
HELEN MILMAN. ROWE LINGSYON, ALICE WEBER, Mrs. GELLIE. 
L. T. MEADE. M. C. LEE, E. M. GREEN. Rev. FORBEs E. WINSLOW 
Mrs. WORTHINGTON BLIss. | Mrs. MACKAY. EDWARD GARRETT. EMMA MARSHALL, 
Illustrated with 16 coloured and 80 black-and-white pictures by, Mrs. SEYMUUR LUCAS. 4to, boards. Price 5s. 
OVER THE SEA: STORIES OF TWO WORLDS. Edited by A. Parcuerr Martin. 
TOLD BY— 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Miss M. SENIOR CLARK, HUME NISBET. 
* TASMA,.” Countess DE LA WARR, H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Mrs. ParcHETT MARTIN. F. KE, WK ATHERLY. 
With 8 coloured and 40 black-and-white Illustrations by H. J. JouNsron#®, T. J. HUGHES, R. CARRICK, 
R.1., EMILY J. HARDING, MAKCELLA WALKER, A. J. WALL, Miss C.M. WATTS. 4to, boards, Price 3s. 6d. 
HEARTS AND VOICES: SONGS OF THE BETTER LAND. With 8 coloured Illus- 
trations by HENRY RYLAND, and 30 black-and-white by ELLEN WELBY, CHARLOTTE SPIERsS, MAY 
BOWLEY, and G. C. Harré. 4to, boards. Price 2s. 6d. 
JOHN CHINAMAN AT HOME. Description versified by Rowe Linesrong. Fully Ilus- 
trated by R. A. JAUMANN. 28 pp., all in colour. 4to, boards. Price 5s. 
STORIES FOR SOMEBODY. By Epirxy Carrineron. Profusely Illustrated by Dororuy 
TENNANT (Mrs. H. M. Stanley). Crown 4to, cloth. Price 63. 


WHEN WE WERE CHILDREN. By E. M. Green. With 50 Illustrations by W. 
BURTON. 4to, cloth. Price 63. 


THE LITTLE LADIES. By HELEN Mitman. With 50 Illustrations by Emity J. Harpine. 
Crown 4to. Price 63. 

YOUNG PEOPLE AND OLD PICTURES. By Tueopore Cuitp. With numerous En- 
gravings in the best style from Pictures by the Old Masters dealing with child life. Crown 4to. Prive 10s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

CUTLASS AND CUDGEL. By GrorGEe MANvILLEFENN. Illustrated by H. ScHonBERG. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price és. 

STEADY AND STRONG; OR, A FRIEND IN NEED. ByR. M. Freeman. Illustrated 
by A. FOORDE HuGHES. A Tale of Schoolboy Life. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 

IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. By A. H. Drury. Illustrated by H. Pernericx. Large 
crown 8yo, cloth. Price 5s. 

THE SLAVE PRINCE. By the Ven. Archdeacon CuiswecL, Illustrated by A. W. Coovrr. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. Priee 5s. 

THE LOG OF THE BOMBASTES. By Henry Friru. Illustrated by Watrer Wa. May, 
R.1. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE RAJAH’S LEGACY. By Davip Ker. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Annz Beate. Illustrated by MarceLtaA WALKER. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price ds, 


ats S. By Austin Crare. Illustrated by JoHn Leiguron. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
rice 5s. 


—— AND PLAIN. By Mrs. Seymour. Illustrated by A. Hircucock. Large crown, 

cloth. Price 5s. 

CATHEDRAL BELLS. By Vin Vincent. A New Edition. Illustrated by W. Rarney. 
Large crown 8vo,cloth. Price 5s, 

THE GIRL’S OWN POETRY BOOK. Edited by E. Davenrorr. Uniform with ‘‘ The Boy’s 
Uwn Poetry Book.” Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 33. td. 

THE QUEEN OF THE RANCHE. By Mrs. Horniproox and J. L. Hornisroox. Iilus- 
trated by JOHN Pxocror. Crown 8yo, cloth. Price 4s. 6a. 

AT ALL COST. By C. Hotroyp. Illustrated by A. M. Fenn. Crown 8yo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

WINNING HER WAY. by Mrs. E. Matcorm Turner, Author of ** A Generous Friend- 
ship.” Illustrated by A. HircHCucK. Crown 8vo, cloth. Pr.ce 5s, 6d. 

THE LITTLE COLONISTS ; OR, KING PENGUIN’S LAND. By Tueo Girt. Fully 
lilustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s, 6d, 

CLAUDE AND CLAUDIA. By Mrs. Hereerr Martin. Illustrated by CaroLine Pater- 
SON. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s, 6d, 


TRUE OF HEART: By the Author of ‘‘Granny’s Story Box. A New Edition, Illustrated 
by A. H. COLLINS. Crown svo, cloth. Price 2s, 6d. 


ROLLICA REED: By Euiza Kerr. Illustrated by Anniz S. Fenn. Crown 8yo, cloth. 
rice 2s. 6d. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, LONDON. 








BFLGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


A Selection of Books of Travel 


OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REWUCED PRICES 


BY 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bvokstalls, to which places they will be forwarded Carriage Free. 





THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


Published Offered 


ac at 
** Bacchante,” The Cruise of Her Majesty's Ship, 1879—1882. Compiled from the Private s. d. + 


Journals, Letters, and a of Prince Albert Victor, and Prince George of Wales. 
With Additions, by J. N. Dalton. Illustrations, Charts, and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. .. 25 6 12 
Teneriffe and its Six Seeeitites: or, the Canary Islands Past and Preseut. By OLIVIA M. STONE. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Vol. I.—Teneriffe, Gemera, Hierro, Palma. 
Vol. IIl.—Gran Canary, Feurteventura, Lanzarote. 2 vols. .. 42 10 
Guppy, H. B., M.B., F.R.G.S., late surgeon R.N. The Solomon Islands and ‘their Natives. Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo. ee o- 25 12 
—_— rT Solomon Islands : : their G eology, Gene ral Features, and 
Suitability for Colonization ee 10 4 
Switzerland : Its Scenery and its People. Pictorially represe nted by Emincnt Swiss and German 
Artists, comprising above Three Hundred Pictures printed in the text; and sixty-thbree full- 
page pictures, of which sixteen are in colours. With historical and descriptive text based on 
the German of Dr. Gsell-Fels. Super-royal 4to. Cloth elegant, gilt edges ° 
TEMPLE, SIR RICHARD, Palestine, Illustrated with 32 full-page coloured plates, reproduced by 
chromo- -lithography from the Author's original paintings executed on the spot 
‘* Every picture is a study in itself; and the study is much helped bv Sir Richard T emple’ 3 
description. For he } aints with words as cleverly as with pencil. and the careful commentary 
which he gives to every illustration enables one to enter more fully than could otherwise be 
done into the feeling and intention of the painter. He has produced a very delightful book, 
and one that wil! set the Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many readers.”— Guardian. 
COPPINGER, R. W,. M.D. (Stafi-Surgeon R.N., C.M.Z.S.), The Cruise of the A/ert. Four Years 
in Patagonian, Polynesian. and Mascarene Waters (1878—82). With 16 full-page woodcut 
Illust: atious from ow from photugraphs and sketches by the Author. Large paper 
edition ° oe oo 
BARCLAY, E., Mountain Life in Algeria. With Niustrations by ‘the Author, 
BEN’, J. T., The Cyclades; or, Life among the Insular Gieeks 
BOULGER, D. C., History of China, With Portraits and Maps. 3 vols, 8vo. ee 
BRIGHAM. Ww. T.. M.A., Guatemala, the Land of the Quetzal. Maps and Mlustrations 
** Those who enjoy a really good book of travel, lively, vivid, and yet reliable, which 
possesses moreover the further advantage of describing almost untrodden fields, should by all 
means read Mr. William Brigham’s ‘ Guatemala.’ ’—Leeds Mercury. 
CamMPion, J. S., On Foot in Spain : a Walk trom the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean. Illus- 
trated by Original Sketches ° 
ELLIS, Major A. B., West African Islands ae 
ELLIs, Rev. W. , Madagascar Revisited. Illustrated. Demy fvo. ee ° 
ELton, J. Fy H. M. Consul at Mozambique, Travels and Researches among the Lakes and 
Mountains of Eastern and Central Atrica. With Maps and Illustrations 
FLOYER, ERNEst A., Unexplored Beluchistan : a Survey, with Observations— “Astronomical, 
Geographical, Botanical, éc. With 12 Illustrations and a Map 
HAYES, A, A., Jun.. New Colorado and the Sa ta Fe Trail. W ith Map and 61 Illustrations i 
JOHNSTON, H. H., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., The Kilima-Njaro Expedition: a Record of Scientific 
Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, General description of the Natural enue st 
Languages, and Commerce of the District. With Maps and Illustrations ee 
KERR, W. K.,C.E., F.R.G S., The Far Interior: A Narrative of ‘Travel and Adventure, trom the 
Cape of Good Hope i cross the Zambesi to the Lake Regions of Central Africa. With Photo- 
portrait and numerous Illustrations by J, ). COOPER and others. Demy 8vo. 
MERRILL, S., East of Jordan : a Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Bashan. 70 Illustrations and Maps 
OTTER, R. H., M.A. Winters Abroad : Intended for the Use of Invalids 
RAE, E., The White Sea Peninsula. Map and Illustrations ae ‘ ee oe 
ANDE MAN, E, F., Eight Months in an Ox-Waggon: Reminiscences of. Boer Life. “With a Map. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 60.5 LIST. 
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NEW NOVEL by LUCAS MALET. NEW NOVEL by Mrs. SPENDER. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. LADY HAZELTON’S CONFES- 
In 3 vols. SION, In 3 vols. 


SERMONS BY CANON LIDDON & BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 


Vol. I. of the CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY contains 15 well-selected 
Sermons by CANON LIDDON, 


Vol. IV. of the CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY contains 15 well-selected 
Sermons by CANON LIDDON. 
Vol. V. of the CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY contains 13 well-selected 
sermons by Bishop LIGHTFOO'. 
Each Volume handsomely bound in peacock blue cloth, imperial 16mo, 2s, 6d. (Ready. 


By the Rev. H. B. CHAPMAN, Vicar of St. Luke's, Camberwell. 
WHERE IS CHRIST? A Series of Sug- | THE RELIGION OF THE CROSS. A 


gestive Essays on Practical Religion. Crown 8vo, teries of Suggestive Essays on Practical Religion. 
cloth gilt, 48. 6d. [7his day. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. (2nd Edition, ready. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By the Rev. H. W. Mackiin. With 31 large Illustrations. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
The object of this Handbook is to enable the explorer cf churches, young and old, clerical or lay, to more 
fully appreciate the true va ue of these ancient brazen memorials which they so frequently see adorning pave- 
ment or wall, No cheap Handbook dealing with the subject has ever before appeared. 








Fisieenth Thousand, Fourth Edition, revised & enlarged. | By the Rev. JAS. E. DENISON, M.A. 

BEFORE THE THRONE. A Manual of | 
Private Devotion. By Rev. WILLIAM BELLARS, | CATECHISING ON THE CATECHISM. 
M.A. With a Preface by Canon A. J. MASON, | With a Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon of 
Printed on fine paper. 32mo, cloth gilt, red edges, | St. Paul’s. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


zs. Gd. French limp, 4s. ; morocco extra, 78. 6d. “The principle on which this book is constructed is 

Editions adupted to the Scottish and American offices are | “ndoubtedly the only real basis of catechetical teach- 

alsv ready. ing. We most strongly recommend it.”- Guardian, 

“Mr. Denison’s ‘Catechising on the Catechism ’ 

* Tle theological tone is thoroughly sound, and the | abounds in hints that will be found of value in the 

book hus speciul features of its own, and which we Sunday School or for children’s services,"’"—Sunday 
have not met elsewhere, He is clear and accurate on Review. 

the Presence of the Sacrifice. The principal quality 

for which we commend the book is its sincerity.”— 


~ohurch Times | By the Rev. EDWARD T. STEVENS. 





THE SAINTS of THE PRAYER-BOOK. | THE TEACHING OF THE PRAYER- 
By . A. JONEs, Author of “‘ Stories of the Cate- BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN OF ‘1HE 
chism,’ &c. Second Edition, with 6 plates, royal CHUKCH. Part I.— Morning and Evening 
Jémo, cloth extra, red edges, 2s. 6d. Prayer. Part II.—The Litany. Fecap. 8vo, cloth 

, J extra, 2s. 6d. each part. Also a cheap Edition in 

‘This dainty little book, with its clever outline | limp cloth at 1s. 6d. each. 

illustrations, will be useful to many grown people as | 

Well as to children, for whom its simple language makes “It compresses a vast amount of information and 

it suitable,”—Graphic. “ Admirably adapted to the | many interesting dates and details into a small 

young readers for whose use it is mainly designed.” — compass.’ —Guaruian, 

Church Bells, 


HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY of MEpr. | By the Rev. Dr. LIGHTFOOT, M.A 


CINE. By ¥. R. WALTERS, M.D. Large 8vo, 
cloth, 78. 6d. : (heady, | TEXT-BOOK OF THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





‘*C arefully compiled and well deserving of succe-s.” 
—Saturday Review. “Is as nearly perfect as pos- “Tt is not only interesting but likely to prove 
sible.”—Glasyow Herald. ‘*Should be added to all very useful, not only to students and teachirs, but to 
well-selected collections of books which simplify the all persons who desire to get a fair insight into the 
operations and soften the cares of household manage- authorative teaching of the Church of Kngiand.”— 
ment.”—Luropean Mail. Literary World. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQ., LONDON, 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 





NOW_ READY. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 


THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Dondon ‘Society, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Containing Contributions by the following Authors :— 
MRS. LOVETT CAMERON, 

MRS. HUNGERFORD, Author of “Molly Bawn.” 
B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Proper Pride,” &c, 
W. W. FENN, MISS ALEXANDER, 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS, STEWART DAWSON, 


AND 


MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, 


_F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 
NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


CONTAINING STORIES BY 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
‘RITA,’ 

FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 
E. S. DREWRY, 

ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE, 
E. J. SALE LLOYD, 


Tue Autuor or “MISS MOLLY,” 


AND OTHERS. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 





NOW READY. THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
AUTHOR OF 
*“ Bootles’ Baby,” 
“In Quarters,” “Mignon’s Secret,” ‘My Poor Dick,” 
“ Buttons,” &c. 


IN PAPER CCVERS, 1s.; CLOTH, Ils. 6d. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


TWO NEW WORKS. 
By WILLIAM DAY, 


Author of “ THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING,” “REMINISCENCES OF THE TURF,” &c. 


TURF CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


1 Vol. 16s. (Immediately.) 





NOW READY. 


By GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


Reminiscences of My Life. 


Translated from the German by Katuarixe Curtwynp. 


In 2 Vols. 18s. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, .W.C. 





} | FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED :—New Zea- 
ALLEN ANBURYS | land, 1882; Calcutta, 1884; London, 1885; New 
Orleans, 1885 ; ; Southern States, 1886. 
CASTOR OIL.  (GietsRR sees 
& 


TASTELESS, PURE, ACTIVE. Plate Powder’! 


“Tt is taken both by children and adults NON MERCURIAL. 
| FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY this Powder 
without the slightest ditticulty, whilst its aperient 
has sustained an Unrivalled Reputation throughout 
effects are unquestionable, It possesses all the 
advantages claimed for it.”— Lancet. the United Kingdom and Colonies as the BEST and 
‘ é oan SAFEST Article for Cleaning SILVER and ELEC- 


Sold Everywhere : 6d., {s., 1S. 9d. & 3s. | a 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each. 


KNITTING WOOLS & SILKS 


AND WOOLLEN UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM THE OAIL.LS. 
WOOLS spun from selected fleeces of the highest quality. Fast dye, shades 
carefully graduated, including all the newest patterns. A saving of at least 3d. 
in each shilling is effected by using these .oods, as the garments made from 
them wear much longer than those made of inferior wool, and the full weight 
of 16 ozs. to the lb. is guaranteed. 


SILKS for knitting and embroidery. Guaranteed pure and of the fincst 
manufacture; 200 shades. 

VIRGIN-FLEECE STOCKINETTE. ‘The best and most economical 
material for undergarments. Pure wool and durable wear at moderate cost. 
Only finest qualit, wool used in manufacture. Protects against Rheumatism. 
Standard sizes of all articles of underwear in stock, or will be made to order. 


Price Lists Free & Patterns on approval. Carriage Paid on all Orders over 10s. 
THE MATERIAL IS ALSO SOLD BY THE YARD IN ANY LENGTH. 
WRITE FOR CAT! ALOGUE —mentioning this Journal. 


SOLE ADDRESS— 


The Providence Mills Spinning C0., acm 


BRADFORD, 
Bona-fide SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS: 


NOTICE. 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 


In the JANUARY NUMBER of 


LONDON SOCIETY 


Will be commenced Two New 3 Volume Novels, 
ENTITLED— 


The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent, 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” “WITHIN THE PRECINCTS,” &c., &¢., 


A Romance of Modern London, 
By CURTIS YORKE, 


Author of “Husu!” “THE WILD RUTHVENS,” “THE MYSTERY OF BELGRAVE SQUARE,” &c., &c. 











fF \V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.-C. 





12 BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


ONE -SHILLING NOVELS. 


In paper covers (cloth, 1s. 6d.)—At all Booksellers’ & Bookstalls. 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. By Joun Srrance Winter. 


Author ef “ Bootles’ Baby,” &e. (4th Edition.) 
FERRERS COURT. By Joun Srrance Winter. (4th Edition.) 
BUTTONS. By Joun Strance Winter. (6th Edition. ) 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. By Fercus 


Hume, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &e. (2nd Edition) 

A BLACK BUSINESS. By Hawtey Smarr, Author of 
“Long Odds,” &c. (3rd Edition.) 

A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. by B. L. FarJeon. 

HER LAST THROW. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of 
“Molly Bawn,” &c. (2nd Edition.) 

MY WONDERFUL WIFE! A Study in Smoke. (Dedicated 


to the “ Daily Telegraph.”) By Mariz Core.ui, Author of “A Romance of Two 
Worlds,” &c. (2nd Edition.) 


A LITTLE FOOL. By Joun Srrance Winter. (8th Edition.) 

THE PICCADILLY PUZZLE. By Frercus Hume, Author of 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. 

A STRANGE ENCHANTMENT. By B. L. FarsEon, Author 


of “ Devlin the Barber,” &c. 


THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. By “Rita,” Author of ‘* Sheba,” 
&e. (2nd Edition.) 

THE LAST COUP. (Third Edition.) By Hawzey Smart, 
Author of “ The Outsider,” “Cleverly Won,” &c. 


MY POOR DICK. By Joun Srrance WinTER. (7th Edition.) 


Illustrated by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN, 


BOOTLES’ CHILDREN. Bythesame Author. (8th Edition.) 
I]lustrated by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 

THE PERIL OF RICHARD PARDON. ByB L. Faruron. 
(2nd Edition.) 

A FRENCH MARRIACE. By F. C. Puuies, Author of 
“ As in a Looking Glass,” &c. 

IN A GRASS COUNTRY. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron. 
(9th Edition.) 

TOMS WIFE, By Lady Marcarer Masenpir, Author of 
“ Sisters-in-Law,” &e. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A DOOR MAT, By A.rrep 


C, Catmour, Author of “ ‘lhe Amber Heart,” &c, 


THE MYSTERY OF A WOMAN’S HEART, By Mrs. 


EpwakpD KEnNarD, Author of “ A Glorious Gallop,” &c. 


CITY AND SUBURBAN. By Fiorence Warpen, Author of 


**The House on the Marsh,” &e, (2nd Edition.) 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








NOBODY WANTS THAT GOLD RING. 


90000066 0066060000 6000000 


For nearly 100 years a certain family of working people living in Paris have 
ended their lives by suicide. From father to son, from mother to daughter, has 
descended a plain gold ring, and on the finger of every one of these suicides, as they 
lay in death, this ring has been found. Only last year the body of a young man who 
had killed himself was brought to the Morgue, and on his finger was the fatal golden 
circlet. He was the last of his race. The ring was buried with the corpse, from 
which no one acquainted with its history will have the courage to remove it. 

The mental taint in this family came from some remote ancestor, and was 
intensified by their recognition of it until it became a controlling force ; and the ring 
was accepted as imposing upon its possessor the obligation to commit suicide, after 
the example of the person who last wore it. This form of mania usually originates 
in a disorder of the nervous system, which in its turn arises from anemia, or poverty 
of the blood, one of the results of imperfect nutrition. 

A recent letter from a gentleman living in Norfolk contains the following assertion: 
“ T longed for death ; I was afraid of the night ; I was afraid to be alone, yet I hated 
society. I was afraid that in some one of those hours of deep gloom and depression I 
should lift my hand against my own life, for I knew that many had done so from the 
same cause.” The dark hours became a time of terror to him, so he says. He tossed 
and tumbled on his bed, wondering if morning would ever dawn again, In this case 
it was not an accusing conscience, as he had committed no offence; the cause was 
purely a physical one-—yet all too common in England—indigestion and dyspepsia, 
with the long chain of consequences dragging after it, nervous collapse among them. 

He relates that his skin and eyes had been more or less discoloured for years, 
often of a ghastly and repulsive yellow. This was due to the presence of bile in the 
blood and tissues, where it had no business to be. But as the weak and torpid liver 
could not remove it, no other result was possible than the one our friend experienced. 
His head frequently ached as though fiends had turned it into a workshop, and pains 
chased one another through his body as though he had at least half the maladies 
catalogued in the popular books on disease, 

Yet one thing, and one only, was responsible for all the mischief, namely, the 
poison introduced into the blood from the decaying food in the stomach and intestines. 
‘The cold feet, the loss of appetite and ambition, the mental despondency, the sense 
of weariness and fatigue, the bad taste in the mouth, dry cough, giddiness, palpitation, 
chills, weakness, &c., are a brood of foul birds hatched in one nest, and the mother 
is always indigestion and dyspepsia. 

Time passed somehow, as it always does whether we laugh or cry, and this man 
grew heartily tired of a life thus burdened and spoiled. He longed to see the end of 
it, and no wonder. But the last page of his letter is pitched in a higher key. He 
says, “ When I think of what I was, and what I am now, I can hardly realise the 
change. For the past six months I have been using a preparation known as Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and it has actually revolutionised my whole system. One of 
my tenants recommended it to me, and I tried it just to please him. Now I praise it © 
for myself, and thank the men who make and advertise it. My troubles are over, and 
I feel (at 57) as light, elastic and gay as a boy on his summer vacation. I tell my 
doctors they are beaten at their own trade by an old German nurse, and so far as I am 
concerned they can’t deny it. I have ne more horrible thoughts of self-destruction, 
for I find too much enjoyment in living. My thanks-are tuo deep for words,” 

The author of this letter consents to the publication of so much of it as is here 
printed, but declines to allow the use of his name, at least for the present, for reasons 
we are bound to respect. But the evident sincerity of his story will carry conviction 
to every candid mind, , 
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For ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, and all 

STERN sa DISEASES OF THE SKIN. Pumiline Oint- 

iS =} ment is an unrivalkd preparation for all skin 

E Affections. 1t gives prompt relief in the most 

acule writation, and its effects are certain, imme- 

diate and lasting (vide Lonc-t and British Medical 

Journal, Dec., 1889). It is an e-quisite toilet 

requisite, soothing and healing all abrasions, 
chafings, sores, burns, scalds, &c, 








Pumiline is recommended by over 1,000 British 
Medical Men. and by all the leading Medical 
Papers. The Medical Press says:—* Stern's 
Pumiline is reliable and curative.” 


1s. lid. and 2s. 9d. per Pot. 


From all Chemists, or 3d. extra to covcr postage from 


G. & G. STERN, 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


A Work on the “ HOME USE OF PUMILINE,” sent free ov application. 


SINCER & C° 
c #7 


fe] 
VENrRy eve 


A DELICIOUS BREAKFAST OR SUPPER AT ALL SEASONS, 
ALIKE FOR THE YOUNG OR AGED. 
° A.B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A.B.C. WHITE OATS. 
MeELr1ICAaAND 436 saxczx’roon. 
A.B.C. YELLOW MAIZE. 
These Preparations being NON- 


STEAM COOKED HEATING are far superior to 
Tae TEAKIASL smneeiesa: 
TABLE IN Te ewer paren opus 


15 MINUTES, to imitate the A.B.C. brand, 


CEREAL MILE, The A.B.C. Cereals in- 


vigorate the Brain and 


The best substitute for Infante’ Natural Food. muscular eyeteus, are ot 
easy gestib: ’ 
CERE A L CREAM; ¢ , I therefore of special value 
_ For Invalids and Nursing Mothers. : - ae oe umes 
Contains 33 per cent. of Flesh & Muscle formers, Of all Grocers. 


And further particulars of B. LAMPE, 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





BELGRAVIA. 


DECEMBER, 


1890. 


CONTENTS. 


Aprit’s Lapy. By Mrs. Honerrrorp, Author of “ Motiy 
Bawn,” “ Puytuis,” &c. (Conclusion) . , ° . 


Chapters LI. to LIX. 
Mure. ve Pompapour. By Witton Wo rice 


A Sxercu 1n Two Parts. 
Part II. 


PavuL THE TRESPASSER. 


M. Henry. (Conclusion ) , 


Tue Empry Hovuss 
Going On, 


By Luo H. Armstrone 


A Lover’s SEcRET, Author of 


(Conclusion) . . 


By Mrs. Lovetr Cameron. 


“In a Grass Country,” &e. 


Chapter XXXIV. 
Chapter XXXY. 
Chapter XXXVI. 


Old Miss Durham Repents. 
Memories and Regrets. 
Together at Last. 





OSLER'S GHINA & 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
voor sms BLASS SERVICES 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All MSS, should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF “‘ BELGRAVIA,” 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by postage stamps for 
its return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss, The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. 


The back numbers of ‘‘ BELGRAVIA” (with a few exceptions) can be had, price 18, each; also the volumes, 
price 73. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s, each. Annual Subscription, including the BEIGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, 14s, . 
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(Patent ge 


Food 


"Is the MOST PERFECT FOOD 
We have examined.” 


Alli, Cvae B Pinsex, MRCS. F.CS.. &e. 
We Jouvstove, Pu.D.. FCS., &e., 


We 4 
ao Or 
DECANTING MACHINE, 


WITH SCREW MOVEMENT ON WOOD BLOCK, 
PRICE 2is. 


With Adjustment for Pints, Quarts, and 
Burgundy Bottles, 27s. 6d. 


IRON WINE BINS & CELLAR REQUISITES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FARROW & JACKSON, 


8, HAYMARKET, S.W., and 
16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month on Three 


J Years’ Hire System; Second-hand, on 
Three Years System, 10s. 6d, permonth. 
3000000008 60000000 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE OF 


PIANOS ones. 72-292 om 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


‘The highest type of office, other things being equal, is the mutual non-commission paying.”—Zdinburgh 
Review, October, 1890. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
ESTAB.] MUTUAL ASSURANCE AT THE LEAST COST. [ESTAB. 
1806. President: FRAS. HY. BEAUMONT, Esq. Vice-President: CHARLES CHURCHILL, Esq. 1806. 
Trustees. : The ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE FUND exceeds 
GEO. FRED. POLLOCK, Esq. £4,000,000 ; 
— yt perenne Esq. :| the CLAIMS ALREADY PAID exceed 
u » tsq. : 
8. WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. : £9,500,000 ; 
:| and the Members have received during life, by way of Cash Bonus in 

ie . Directors. :| reduction of Premiums, more than 

DMD. BOULNOIS, Esq.,M.P, |: £8,500,000 
HENRY BUTLER, i : X 4 : 3 
Ranede W. Coiun "tee, '| Profits divided EVERY YEAR. Thisyear .. £222,738. 
FREDERICK CLARKE, Esq. :| With these large Funds there is ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 


CHAS. M. CLODE, Esq., C.B. : 5 
THOMAS DEVAS, ” NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


WILLIAM EVILL, Esq. : RETIREES aR > 
Sir G. GOLDNEY, Bart. ; JOHN WHITCHER, 
Cc. T. MuRbDocH, Esq., M.P. : ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


ROBERT OWEN Wurre, Esq. ||| Office: 81, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
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North British a Mercantil 








ame will be aa as at 3Iist December) 
a =uext, and all participating Policies 
then im — will receive a Bonus 
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me insured, and older Policies (by the 
Company's System of giving BONUS 
>ON BONUS) as much as £28 : 18s. Ber 
£1000, for each Premium paid in 
the guinguennium. 

Thus in many cases the Bonus Addition 
equalled, or exceeded, the whole sum paid 
as Premium tn the five years. The oldest 
Policies ave now DOUBLED zx amount by 
Bonus Additions. 
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Life Funds exceed Chief Offices— 
6+ Millions Londons 61, THREADNEEDLE ST.,E.c. 
Edinburgh: 64, PRINCES STREET. 


Sterling. 
& London (West End) Branch: 8, WATERLOO PLACE S.W, 


















Total Assets oer TEN MILLIONS Steering (see below ). 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
TOTAL ASSETS, 31st January, 1890, £10,075,212, viz. -— 











1. Authorised Capital on ...  £3,000,000 0 0 
Subscribed do. set ‘ie 2,150,000 0 0 
Paid up do. sta ~~ .- & 687,500 0 0 


11, Fire Funds (including Balance of Profit ant Lon Account) 2,694,286 0 0 
111. Life Funds: Accumulated Fund, 
Life Branch Be one 5,686,895 0 0 
Accumulated Fund, Annuity Branch1,006,531 0 O 6,693,426 0 0 


£10,075,212 0 0 
THE COMPOUND BONUS SYSTEM. 


The Company’s system of allocating Bonus on Bonus as well as on the 


original insurance, in doing justice to all, gives to the older Policies the full 
benefit of longevity, and is considered 


especially attractive to good Lives insuring young. 
EXAMPLE :—Policy for £1,000, effected in 1853. 


After the Division in 1875 the £1000 had increased by compound 





Bonuses of 25/- per cent. per annumto .. -- £1,319 16 0 
In 1880 Bonus at 27/6 per cent. per annum was ‘declared, and 
upon £1,319 16 0 this amounted to ee ee ee - 9014 0 





Raising Insurance to .. “4,440 10 0 
In 1885 Bonus at 29/- per cent. per annum was declared, and 







upon £1,410 10 o this amounted to ae <s én ee 102 6 0 
Raising Insuranceto .. £1,512 16 0 
(as ee emanate 


Should death occur before 31st December, 1890, a prospective Bonus of 


£15 2s. 6d. would also be paid in respect of each year’s premium received 
since 1885. Next Division of =, - December, 1890. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during joint life 
and life of survivor. 

Deferred Annuities, or Pensions, to commence after any period chosen. 

Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 


The new business recently transacted has far exceeded that of any other British Office. 




















Prospectus of the Life Assurance or Annuity Branch sent on application. 


FIRE DEPARTM ENT. 
Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 
lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 
The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by Explosion 
of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works, 


Chief Offices: LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 









December, 18g0. 


Established 22 Wears. 





entirely new departure in journalism, and one dependent for its 
success upon a hitherto almost unknown, or at any rate unre- 
cognised, trait in the human race—its ineradicable love of bargains 
and trafficking. Until then it had been assumed that if people traded 
at all, they did it from necessity, as a pure matter of business, and not 
merely for the fun of the thing. But a shrewd observer—the late 
Mr. Serjeant Cox—noticing the avidity with which persons in all ranks 
of society entered upon exchanges of trifling articles through a column 
in The Queen newspaper devoted to that -purpose, conceived the idea of 
establishing a paper for the express object of furthering these exchanges, 
whether “in kind” or for cash, amongst private persons. To this end 
he designed The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, laying down a few 
simple rules for the general guidance of those who used the paper, and 
for the facilitation of transactions between strangers. That the project 
and methods adopted were a great success are matters of history. 
The Globe, in a lengthy article, has declared its opinion that, “Like 
all grand conceptions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity.” Zhe 
Saturday Review, apparently distrustful of its own strength of mind 
to resist temptation, described The Bazaar as “That .useful but 
seductive journal;” and the Pall Mall Gazette, commenting on the 
enormous number of transactions which took place through the columns 
of the same paper, chronicled the fact that “More than 10,000 
announcements appear weekly in its columns.” 
The interest and utility of The Bazaar is not confined to the 
almost numberless exchanges and sales of nearly every conceivable kind 


of property, for much space is given to high-class literary matter, some 
particulars of which will be found overleaf. 


tr the year 1868 was started a weekly newspaper which was an 


The Bazaar is published at 2d., and may be obtained at all news- 
agents’ and bookstalls, or from the Office, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 
(See Overleaf. 
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Established 
22 Years. 


THE LITERARY con- 

tents of the paper are very 
varied, embracing so many sub- 
jects that anyone, whatever may 
be his tastes, taking up a copy 
can hardly fail to find something 
which will specially interest 
him. For general convenience 
the paper is divided into a 
number of departments, named 
after the rooms of an ordinary 
house and its surroundings, and 
in those departments are placed 
those articles or discussions 
which seem most appropriate 
to them. The scheme will be 
better understood by reference 
to the following particulars. of 
the Departments and their 
general contents :-— 


DRAWING ROOM.— 

Art topics, such as notices 
of Exhibitions, and notes on Ar- 
tists and their works; Music, 
including critiques on perform- 
ances and new productions, 
interesting notes on musicians 
and composers, articles on 
violins, &c.; Drama, Reviews 
of New Plays, Reminiscences of 
Actors and Dramatists, and 
other interesting subjects con- 
nected with the Stage; and 
generally such subjects as are 
usually discussed in the Draw- 
ing Room. 


HALL. — Sport of various 

kinds; Travel, both at 
home and abroad; Cage Birds, 
and their management; Photo- 
graphy practically dealt withand 
specially adapted to the require- 
ments of Amateurs; and gene- 
rally out-door and men’s sub- 
jects. 


Ole Basar, 


PRICE 2d. 


BOUDOIR.— press and 

Fashions, with original il- 
| lustrations ; Dressmaking, Fancy 
work, Etiquette; and generally 
topics that concern only ladies. 


LIBRARY. — Reviews of 

new Books and comments 
on the most noteworthy articles 
in the various Magazines; Doings 
in the Literary World, with notes 
on Authors and their books ; 
Lists of the Best New Books and 
the Best Articles in the Maga- 
zines ; Information on Points 
of Law; the Identification and 
Valuation of Coins, Old China, 
| Autographs, Stamps, and other 
Bric-a-Brac ; and generally all 
subjects of a Literary character. 


ORKS HOP. —amateur 

Mechanics in all its 

| branches, including Turning, 
Carpentering, Cabinet Making, 
Metal Working, Boat Building ; 
and generally all mechanical 
work suited to the Amateur. 


HOUSEKEEPER'S 


ROOM.— Cookery in all 
| its branches; Confectionery 
E g; the Arrangement of 





Tables; Toilet Recipes; Man- 
agement of Children; and ge- 
nerally the treatment of all 
Domestic subjects. 


GARDEN.— Cultivation of 

Flowers in the open and 
under glass; Vegetable and 
Fruit growing; the Identifica- 
tion of Plants;  Bee-keeping ; 
and generally all matters per- 
| taining to Horticulture and 
Garden work serviceable to the 
Amateur. 
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Sournal of the Dousefold. 


Published Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


¥ 


be Teawener. 


(CURTILAGE. — Manage- 
ment of Horses; Kennel 
matters, Notes on doings in the 
Doggy World, Reports of Dog 
Shows, Discussions on points of 
interest in Pedigree Dogs ; Goats 
and Goat-Showing ; Poultry- 
keeping for Prizes or Profit; 
Pigeon and Rabbit-keeping ; Re- 
ports of Poultry, Pigeon and 
Rabbit Shows; Small Farming 
for Amateurs; and generally all 
subjects relating to the Stable, 
Kennel, and Farm Yard. 


[LLUSTRATIONS are 

given in every department 
where they are necessary for elu- 
cidating the text : mere pictures 
are not given, the object of 
The Bazaar being to be a 
thoroughly practical paper on 
all home subjects for the use of 
Amateurs. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can 

commence at any time, and 
the Paper can be obtained at 
any newsagent’s, or direct from 


the Office. The terms for one 
copy weekly, post free, from the 
Office by the early mail, on 
morning of publication, are :— 


3 months .. 
6 ” 
12 ” 


P.0.0. and cheques to be pay- 
able to L. Upcott GILL. Bank- 
ers : London and Westminster. 


Hours of Business: 9 to 6; 
Saturdays, 9 to 5. Telegrams: 
“Bazaar, London:” Office : 170, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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GED Catalogue of Practical Handbooks Published 


by L. Upeott Gill, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 


Angier, Book of the All-round. A Com- 
prehensive Treatise on Angling in both Fresh 
and Salt bhi on over Engravings. 


In cloth, 
Ne Geatoe Fish according to the 
ethods in use on the ese Trent, Nor- 
folk Broads, and elsewhe' Illustrated. 
Price 1s., cloth 2s. (uncut). 


ome Rew Tackles for 


and Trolling. Tilustrated. ri 


2s. (uncut). 
Angling for Game Fish. The Various 
eth of Fishing for Salmon ; Moorland, 


Chalk-stream, and Thames Trout; Grayling, 
and Char. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d., 


2s. 6d. (uncut, 2s 
in it Water. ogg more, Baa 
Rod and Line, from the er Pie etties, 
Rocks, and from Boats. Illustra‘ 

1s., cloth 28. (uncut). 


Birds, Diseases of. A Handbook 
h should be in the hands of everyone 
wie keeps a Bird. Fhe ls. 


Management of all'§ Varieties of 

ent 0 arieties 

Mules. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Price Coloured Plates, 68. 6d. 


Card Tricks, Book of, for Drawing-room 
and Stage Entertainments by Amateurs. 
Numerous Llustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Church Embroidery. A Practical Hand- 
- for Church Workers. Illustrated. Price 


Church Festival Decorations. Decora- 
tion of Churches for Christmas, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and Harvest. Illustrated. Price 1s. 


Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, A 
Guide to the, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. oe apg 
Plates in Gold. Silver, and Co Price 7s. 6d. 

Collie, The. Illustrated. Price 1s., cloth, 2s. 


MONSAL DALE.—‘‘ INLAND WATERING PLACES.” 


ne mg a> a Fuily Ilustrated. 


oe ene 3 : " their Deeeren, 


prone and Management. Fully Illus- 
trated. In cloth pa gpd 2s. 6d. 

aeae B Sailing. Practical. 

Baling Boats, and Building Punts, Skifis, Canoes, 

&e. ; aS most Suitable Sailing 

Boats ntetand Yachts for Amato, and Instruc- 

tions for their Proper 1 Fally Tilus- 

fe sag 2 Designs and W: Diagrams. 

‘rice 78. 6d. 


=a an trp 


ane Trhentrated. Second 
Reditien. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boat for Amateurs. Sailing Boats 
and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions 
for their Proper ag &c. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Price 5s. 
Bookbinding f or Amateurs. Illustrated 
with 156 ieonviens. Price 28. 6d. 
Seen ee Anes. Profusely 
Tilustrated. Price 5s. 

Birds, British. Breeding, Rearing 
and Managing the various British "Birds that 
can be kept in Confinement. COLOURED 
ay aaa numerous Engravings. Price 


All Books Post Free.) 


- ae, Moats of Modern. A Practical 
-room Stage Magi 

ilustrated, Price 2s. 6d. % 
A Guide to, Arts, Science, 

iterature, Law, Music, a Divinity, in the 


United od Staton a ~ Continent, 
and the U: 


Price 1 
Second 
Dogs, British: Their Variotion 
NEW EDITIO 
with First-class COLOURED PLATES, ool and 
en ta noe Dogs of the Day. In two Vols., 


poss, Diseases of: ag rae 
ona yeadiaan. Price 1s., cloth 28. iy Sad 


Ferns, Choice British, and their Culture. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 


[Continued on next page 











PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS CONTINUED. 


Rearing and of Poses Fee ogy in Confinement. IHlus- 





Game Practical. 
Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, | “trated. 
and sot egg Ban Illustrated. Price2ls. | Pigeons, Fancy. _ ene and M ent 
of. A Practical Faby Tigra, ond Descriptions ot eve 
Encyclo) of Horticulture for Amateurs known Third Edition. ISCOLOURE D 
and Pro’ pemonam. Illustrated with upwards PLATES, 22 other full page Illustrations. 
of 2440 a Edited by G. NICHOLSON, PR i 10s. 6d. 
Curator o’ yal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Poker Book, Th e@. Illustrated. Price 1s. 
In 4 vols. pao 158. each. | Pool, Same of Illustrated gg 2 1s. 
Book of the. The various Breeds of | Poultry and Pigeon Diseases. ce 18. 
Goats, and their Profitable ay ow © Poultry ne aaa or gaa Tinstentet 
Third Edition. Illustrated. prin & . 6d. Cheap Edition. Price 2s. 
reenhouse Management for Ama- Rabbit, Book of the. 1m and Rearing 
teurs. Describing the most euitaple Plants, all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits; tele History, 
and Their ery mag Second Edition. Ilus- Variations, U; Points, Selection, Mating 
trated. Price 5s. Management. NEW EDITION. _Iilustrated 
— The. With Coloured Frontis- with Coloured and other Plates. Price 10s. 6d. 
Price 2s. 6d. Rabbits for Prizes and Profit. I[lus- 
witting, Character Indicated by. trated. Price 2s. 6d. 
Second Edition. erm ig Price 2s. 6d. Work for Amateurs. _Illus- 
Home Medicine and §S : A Dic- trated. Price 2s. 6d. 


tionary of Diseases and Accidents, and their 


St. Bernard, The. With Coloured Plate of 
Proper Home Treatment. For Family Use. 


ag sacl Price 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated. stow, 2s. 6d. atering Places. 200 Holiday 
Reese Sarns for Amateurs. A Practi- Resorts on the Coasts of id and Wales, 
for those who keep Horses for the Channel and the Isle of Man, 

their oe Use. By Fox RUSSELL. Price described. Sixth tion. Tilustrated. Price 


Princi eterinary Surgeon of the Army. Treatment of Diseases and Accidents in 
Pre Re 6a case Bd Dg on Emergencies. Price 1s., 


Diseases - J the use of ’ 
ce Price 1s. Skating Cards. An Easy Method of Learn- 
pana A Deseri) ing Figure Skating, as the Cards can be used 
Mol the pina Spas in the United on the Ice. faa tks oe ae 
dom. companion volume to « Seaside e leather pocket book, 3s. ; or in extra calf, 
Be eee o plo” Price 2s. 6d. satin lined, 5s. 6d. 


Practical. Sleight of Hand. Legerdemain for Ama- 
think of ‘‘ writing for the ee ~ a teurs and Others. Second Edition. LIllus- 
ie. 


Legal Profession, a Guide trated. Price 6s. 6d. 
various Methods of “ante either Branch and Birds. Anec- 


Snakes, Marsupials, and 
of the Legal Profession ; a Course of dotes, Adventures, and Zoological. Notes. 
Study for = os my the icaieithons, and | Illustrated. Price 5s adi ‘i 
ecting, - 


estions. Price 7s. 6d. Practical. 
Model Yachts and Illustrated. A —— © and oe oe g Natural tory 
splendid book for boys. Price 5s, | Second Edition. 
Monkeys, Ni 


} 
hes . 2s. 6d. 1 
. Practical. By Dr. FLEMING. Sick at Home, and the Home 
A book for all who 
Price 28. | 





‘otes on Pet, and How to | 7s. *. 6d. 
or Them. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. Thames Guide, The. A Guide to lers, 
Mushroom Culture for Ginahoue Tilus- | Boating Men, Picnic Parties, and all Holiday 
trated. Price 1s. Makers on the Thames from Oxford to Rich- 
Natural History Sketches among the mond. Price 1s. 
Carnivora—Wild and Domesticated. jus- Tourist’s and 's Route Map of 
trated. Price 5s. England and W. Third Edition. The 
Needlework, "Arise, Play An En- Map is mounted on ge and is the fullest, 
a of Artistic, and Fanc handiest, and best cyclist’s map in the market. 
ework. Illustrated. Price 2ls.; wit Price 1s. 
COLOURED PLATES, elegant satin brocade ree ie for Amateurs. Tiustrated. 
cloth binding, and coloured edges, 31s. 6d. 
Orchids : Their Culture and ement, nying, Fraction). Traps and Fopeing 
with Descriptions of all the Kinds in enerai TrOPy, with a Chapter on Gen ir 


Cultivation. Illustrated by Coloured Plates Khe oe gE oe and Snaring. Price 1s. 


and Engravings. Price 15s. 6d. peponse Second Edition. 
Pine upon bce ng tr rad ay oo igen allinatrated, Price 28. 6d. ¥ , “ 
u extiles, Pottery, Porce r, olin School, Practical, for ome 
Price Se Sj Students. A Practical Book of Instructions 
Speaking, K ane and Exercises in Violin eg. for the use 
nes of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teachers, and 
Conhaactent, ors ED PLA Price 5s. others. With a Sup ~ge au anes. Legato 
tience, Games of. How to Play 74 Studies for the Violin.” Sg price 
diferens more A a woe geass Wen ti slihont Oe Sorin. Puesanees. 78. 6d. 
e Vol., price or in two ies, price ar Decorations, British. 
1s. each. | Tilustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 
Pheasant - 





Keeping for Amateurs, Wood Carving for Amateurs. Illustrated. 
Breeding, Rearing, and General Management Price 1s. 


All Books Post Free. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, W.C. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


For the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ee 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to replace a considerable number of their 


300 Life-Boats, now on the Coast, 


by boats of the newest type, and possessing the latest improve- 
ments, as well as to maintain the Service generally in the most 
perfect state of efficiency, which can only be effected by a large 
and permanent annual income. 

The Committee are confident that in this their endeavour to 
provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly hazard their lives in 
order that they may save others, with the best possible means 
for carrying on their great work, they will meet with the entire 
approval of the people of this the greatest maritime country in 
the world. 

The average cost of a fully-equipped Life-Boat, with Trans- 
porting Carriage, Life-Belts, etc., is £700. 


Soro ae 


br ae 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16 St. James’s Street; Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, 
London; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life- 
Boat Branches. 

[P.T.0. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—Her fHlost Grracious fMajesty the Queen. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Vice-Iatr HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
ice-JBatrons—) anwimat HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF ULNBURGH, KG, 
Lreut. HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES, R.N., KG. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, E.G. 


Chairman—Stn EDWARD BIRKBEOK, Bart., M.P., V.P. 


Deputy Chairman—CotongL FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S, 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1889. 


Alcedo, steamer, of Bilbao—as- 
sisted to save vessel and 

Aratus, brigantine, of Teign- 
mouth—rendered assistance. 

Ark, ketch, of Bridgwater 

Arklow, ship, of Windsor, N.S.— 
rendered assistance. 

Arnold, schooner, of Copenhagen 

Azel, barque, of Drammen— 
landed a pilot. 

Bazar, brig, of Oscarshamn 

Bee, lugger, of Winterton 

Birling, s.s., of London—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Blue Bell, trawler, of Plymouth... 

Bonnie Lass, schooner, of Wick... 

Border Queen, fishing smack, of 
Annan—remained by vessel. 

Boulmer fishing cobles—rendered 
assistan’ 


ce, 

Brilliant, schooner, of Peel— 
Baved vessel and .....scceceeseeeee 

British Sovereign, fishing boat — 
saved vessel and............s0+0+ asco 

Brucklay Castle, barque, of Aber- 
deen—rendered assistance. 

ed Rosinius, brigantine, of 


ugesun' 

Cerdic, s.8., of Newcastle-on-Tyn 
—rendered assistance. 

Ceres, schooner, of Carnarvon— 
rendered assistance. 

Charles, brigantine, of Great Yar- 
mouth—saved vessel and 

Charles Blisa, schooner, of Paim- 
pol—assisted to save vessel and 

Clutha, s.8., of Middlesbrough — 
rendered assistance. 

Colridge, 8.8., of Exeter—landed 
a pilot. 

Contrast, smack, of Scarborough 

Cordoba, steamer, of Havre—re- 
mained by vessel. 

Cwm Avon, schooner, of Swansea 

Dekar, schooner, of Hull............ 


North Shields. 
Dronning Sophie, barqu ‘ 
Do. —rendered assi ce. 
Edward, galliot, of Skonevig— 
saved vessel and 
Effort, smack, of Berwick 
Ellen and Ann, dandy, of Liver- 
I. cnagedenedsveasedbdessosone gusseted 
Ellizer, Norwegian barque—re- 
mained by vessel. 
Enterprise, schooner, of Dublin... 
Ethel, schooner, of Faversham ... 
Ferryden fishing boats—remained 
in attendance, 


«10 


Flamborough fishing cobles—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Florence, steamer, of Preston...... 

Fly, of Pre-tun—put a pilot on 
board. 


Fortuna, brig, of Riga..........-00« 
Gannett, steam trawler, of Gravton 
Garibaldi, lugger, of Gravelines 
Glanmire, s.s., of Cork—saved 


1 


1 
8 
5 


WORONE OA .cccciccscsssaversinicshoss OO 


Glynwood, barquentine, of Rhyl 
—rendered assistance. 

Gorleston boat ........ mn 

Gourdon fishing boat 

Gourdon fishing boats—remaiued 
in attendance. 

Harvest Home, schooner, of Pres- 


TOM arcccccccccccccccccscecccceccsess vo 
Infatigable, Swedish barque 
Inveresk, barque, of Liverpool— 

rendered assistance. 

Isa, schooner, of Inverness......... 

Jane, fishing smack, of Annan— 
remained by vessel. 

Jane Kilgour, barque, of Dundee 
—saved vessel and......... ascccceee 
Janet, brig, of Peterhead 
Jannett and Jane, schooner, of 
Carnarvon — assisted to save 
vessel and ........ eccnsececcesecteces 
Lady Ailsa, s.s., of London—ren- 
dered assistance. 

Lady Eglington, s.s., of Cardiff— 
saved vessel and 

Lady. Katherine, s.s., of Sunder- 
land 

Lark, smack, of Portmadoc—re- 
mained by vessel. 

Lee, 8.8., of Cork—remained by 
vessel and Saved ........00 eoenes 

Linnet, dandy, of Lowestoft 

Londesborough, brig, of Favers- 
ham 

Lymington, schooner, of Harwich 

Madryn, schooner, of Carnarvon 

—saved vessel and 
Maggie, schooner, of Ardrossan— 

assisted to save vessel and 
Malta, s.s., of Glasgow—rendered 

assistance and saved 
Mandalay, barque, of Glasgow— 
assisted to save vessel and. 
Mary, schooner, of Montrose 
Minerva, ketch, of Bridgwater ... 
Minnie Elkin, schooner, of Car- 
narvon—saved vessel and ...... 
Mitford, barque, of Newcastle— 
landed 2 men, 
Montrose fishing boats—remained 
in attendance. 


4 


eccccccccescocscce 13 


13 


3 
6 


Newhiggin fishing cobles—re- 
mained in attendance. 

Olga, brig, of Rinne en 

Patrick, smack, ot Peel 4 

Perseverance, SMACK  ..00.0.045 oceee ae 

President Harbitz, barque, of 
Sandfjord—remained by vessel. 

Queen of Youghal, ketch, of 
Youghal —landed crew and 
BAVED Vessel........ccccccccccscccccsese 

Reliance, brigantine, of Wexford 2 

Renown, schooner, of Swansea— 
rendered a-sistance. 

Richard and Francis, sloop, of 
Goole—remained by vessel. 

Ringwood, steamer—rendered as- 
sistance. 

Roe Cliff, schooner, of Skene...... 6 

St. George, ship, of Christiania... 38 

Staatsrath von Brock, brig, of 

Staithes fishing cobles—rendered 
assistance. 

Star of Hope, schoener, of Wex- 
ford—assisted tosave vesseland 6 

Sylph, schooner, of Beaumaris ... 5 

Terlings, 8.8., Of LONOD.....+..+06 15 

Thomas, schooner, of Liverpool— 
rendered assistance. 

Topsy, cutter, of Torquay—saved 
vessel and .......... eoeee 

Velin-heli, schooner, 
—remained by vessel. 

Verbena, lugger, of Lowestoft...... & 

Viscountess, 8.8., of Aberdeen— 
remained by vessel. 

Volunteer, boat, of Ramsey, I.M. 
—rendered assistance. 

Wave, ketch, of Gloucester—ren- 
dered assistance. 

William Jones, schooner, of Car- 


William Maskill, schooner, of 
Goole .....00008 sentveie sonccsseabcipi a 


Lives saved by Life-Boats in 
1889, in addition to17 vessels 420 
During the same period the 
Institution granted rewards 
for saving lives by fishing 
and other boats...s..eecceee 207 


Number saved in 1889 .....0000e0 627 
= 
Total of Lives saved since 
the establishment of the 
Institution in 1824...35,134 


During the year 1889 the Roya Natrionat Lire-Boat InstiTuTIon expended £46,81'7 in connection with 
its Life-Boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in addition to baving contributed 


to the saving of 62'7 persons from various Shipwrecks on our Coasts. 


The rewards granted by the Committee in 


recognition of these and other services connected with the Life-Boat cause comprised 8 Silver Medals, 8 Second 
Service Clasps, 10 Binocular Glasses, 1 Aneroid Barometer, 8 framed Certificates of Service, 25 Votes of Thanks 
— a Vellum and framed, and £5,103, including grants to the relatives of Lifeboatmen who perished 
while on duty. « 

The number of lives saved, either by the Life-Boats of the Society, or by special exertions for which it has granted 
rewards, since its formation, is 835,158; for which services 9'7 Gold Medals, 1,080 Silver Medals and Clasps 
184 Binocular Glasses, 15 Telescopes, 4 Aneroid Barometers, 9 framed Certificates of Service, 1,2'78 Votes of 
Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £111,216 have been given as rewards. 

It should be specially noted that the Life-Boat crews, excepting when remunerated by the owners of vessels for 

property salvage services, are paid by the Institution for their efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 

The average expense of a Life-Boat Station is £1,050, which includes £'700 for the Life-Boat and her equip- 
ment, including Life-Belts for the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the Life-Boat, and £350 for the Boat-house 
(average cost). The approximate annual expense of maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £'70. 


[P.T.0. 
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Caution to Parents, 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable 
to injury from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is 
commonly adulterated with the mos, vernicious ingredients; 


hence frequently the irritability, redness, and blotchy appearance of the 
Skin from which many children suffer. It should be remembered that 


ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS 
ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, 


particularly the Red, Blue, and Green varieties; and nearly all Toilet 
Soaps contain an excess of Soda. White Svaps, such as “ Curd,” 
usually contain much more soda than others, owing to the use 
cf cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap, very 
injurious to the skin, besides leaving a disagreeabie odour on it. The 
serious injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains 
unsuspected in spite of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and 
irritable condition of the skin has developed into some unsightly disease, 
not infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali (Soda), and from artificial 
colouring matter. It is specially recommended for Infants and Children, 
because it is perfectly pure, and does not irritate their delicate 
sensitive skin, nor make their little eyes smart. It lasts so long that 


it is certainly the CHEAPEST as well as the 
BEST Toilet Soap. It makes Children feel comfortable, and 
hence happy after their bath, and by its use the natural softness and 
| brightness of their complexions are improved and preserved. 


q Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 
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HONEST SOAP. 


FROM 


Dr. REDWOOD, pPo., F.1c, F.cs., &e. 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. 


“Being authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 
“and all times, and of any dealers, samples of their Transparent 
“Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same 
“ quality as is supplied to the general public), and to submit 
“same to the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to 
“ guarantee the invariable purity of this soap. 

“The proportion of alkalies to fats is absolutely chemically 
“correct. In a perfect toilet soap neither preponderates—a 
“ characteristic the immense importance of which the public 
“have not yet been ‘educated up’ to realizing. An excess of 
“alkali or an excess of fat being alike very injurious, and even 
“ dangerous to a sensitive skin. 

“It is also free from any admixture of artificial colouring 
“substances, its well-known dark amber tint being entirely 
“due to the natural colour of the materials used in its manu- 
“ facture. 

“The perfumes introduced are pure, agreeable, and per- 
“factly harmless. 

“ No water has been added. Water is quite commonly added 
“in the manufacture of soaps to increase their weight (some 
“ containing as much as 30 to 40 per cent.), but PEARS’ SOAP 
“is entirely free from any such admixture, and thus being 

“all soap instead of soap and water, it is remarkably 
Ks lasting, that is to say, that whilst producing an abundant lather 
“it is not quickly worn away in use, and wears down to the 
“smallest possible piece; there being consequently no waste 
“it is really a remarkably cheap article. 


‘ My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP 
‘now extends over a very lengthened period—nearly fifty years— 
luring which time I have never come across another Toilet 
“ Soap which so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection ; its 
‘purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
on the tenderest and most sensitive skin—even that of a 

: ne ww born babe.’ 
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P() Highest Awards. 


THE FIRST, LONDON, 1801. 
THE LAST, hhasiandenahd 1890. 


PEARS 


BY e ie 


Sy, Alb 


BY APPOINTMENT 


SOAP MAKERS 


TO H.R.H. THE 


| Prince 
o Wales. 












THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


_HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 
and outward complaints. Possessed of these REMEDIES every Mother has at once the 
means Of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 588, Ozford Street. London, daily between 
3 the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. . 

















ESTABLISHED 185. 


BIRKBECK BANK, sovuTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100, 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, and Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes issued, 







SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each completed £1, The 
Interest is added to the principal on the 31st March annually. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
















The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


ae 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, Apply at the Office of the Birxseck Freenoip Lanp Sociery. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free, on 
application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 









Sovurnampron Buruprnes, Cuancery Lang. 












Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
“FOR THE BLOOD is THE RPE Or ctaeeer aibee atninn. Por innitie, caer, 


Eczema, Skin and Blood Iiseasea, and Sores of aD 
, kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the only real 
specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes 
the cause from the blood and bones, Thousands of 
Testimonials. In Bottles. 2s. 9d. and 11s. each. of all 


WORLD-FAMED Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 Stamps by Proprietors, 
Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 


BLO 0 1) Vi IX RE BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
3} TRADE MARK-—BLOOD MIXTURE. 







Dn bh ae 

PURE | 

) CONCENTRATED 
A DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE ! | iL 


Sir C. A. CAMERON.—* I have never tasted Cocoa that e so well.” 


/ 











FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE 


Apply for New Prospectus at the 


Is admitted by the Profession to 
bethe most wonderful remedy 
‘ ever discovered. 
) It is the best remedy known for 
C0 | {| S B ROWN F S Coughs, Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, 
é A Effectually checks and arrests 
CH LOROD YNE those too often fatal diseases— 
® Diphtheria, Fever ,Croup, Ague. 





Acts like a charm in Diarrhea, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY raed reg grating ane 


GENUINE. Cholera and Dysentery. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
It is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis. &c. 
C4U TION.— the extraordinary medical reporte on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital importa 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne,” on 


Government. Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODY. 


that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Sold in Bottles, at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d. and ‘4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell Street, Bloomsbu 


DOWARD PARRISH by contract transferred the 
acture of his Syrup to Sauine&Boxs. The publicare ca’ 
that » number of inferior imitations (differing in compo 
are sold as Parrish’s. To obtain the ORIGINAL pre 
sold fur the last 30 YEARS by Sevine & Sox, pi 
should ask for 


Glycerine |"cutmrcar 


é@ucumber FOO! 

Wu aeasceters ing the SEIN & COMPLEXION In Bottles s., Se. 6d. & Ga. each . 

ny e te 

trom the effects of FROST & COLD WINDS. 1 wil] FOR DELICATE CHILDRE’ 
keep the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE, OF AGENTS OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM 
Guring the coldest wehther. SQUIRE & SONS, her Majesty's Che 


Bottles, 1s. and 2g. 6d. 
4M, BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 413, OXFORD ST., LONDO 








